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{| CLARENCE Roserts’ article continues the series on South America 
initiated in the Spring Review with studies by William H. Hessler and 
S. D. Myres, Jr. Mr. Roberts, Mr. Hessler and Dr. Myres were mem- 
bers of a group of Americans who recently toured South America 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. A native of Tennessee, Mr. Roberts was educated at Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. He has been with The Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma City, since 1915, and has served as editor of 
that periodical since 1929. 


{| Lourse Lone Gossett is art critic of The Dallas News. Mrs. 
Gossett’s article on the Little-Chapel-in-the-Woods at Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, is based in part on material supplied by 
Miss Mary Marshall of the TSCW art department, who was also 
instrumental in securing photographs of the chapel. 


| CuHarLes Epwarp Eaton of Columbia, Missouri, has been study- 
ing at Harvard under Robert Frost. This summer he is attending the 
Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference and is at work on a volume of verse 
which he expects to publish in the fall. 


| RicHarp M. Dorson of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a graduate stu- 
dent at Harvard, is editor of Davy Crockett, American Comic Legend 
(1939). 


{| THEoporE HornsBercGeER, formerly of the staff of the Huntington 
Library, is now Professor of English at the University of Texas. He 
has published many articles in the field of American literary and 
intellectual history, especially with regard to the history of science in 
America. Mr. Hornberger’s article is based on a paper read at a sym- 
posium on American literature held at the University of Oklahoma 
in 1940, 


{ Ima Honaker Herron, who teaches English at Southern Metho- 
dist University, is the author of a book, The Small Town in American 
Literature, which considers many of the problems raised by the con- 
cept of literary regionalism. Her article, like Mr. Hornberger’s, is 
based on a paper read at Oklahoma last year. 


{ Frepertc I. CarPENTER is author of Emerson and Asia (1930) 
and is editor of the volume of selections from Emerson in the Amer- 
ican Writers Series (1934). A frequent contributor to critical jour- 
nals, he has published essays on Bronson Alcott, C. S. Peirce, Edwin 
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Arlington Robinson, Robinson Jeffers, and other American writers, 
past and present. Mr. Carpenter lives in Lincoln, Massachusetts. 


{ Ruat AsKEw lives in Austin. 


{ THomas N. Pappas received his education at Southwestern, Mem- 
phis, and is now living in Memphis. 


{ ArcHIE STEAGALL lives in Huntsville and has been attending Sam 
Houston State Teachers College there. 


{ GEorGE CuRTSINGER lives in Dallas. 


{ Henry Nasu Situ of the English department at Southern 
Methodist University finds an especial interest in the literature of the 
South and West; FLoyp STovaALt is a member of the English faculty 
at North Texas State Teachers College, Denton ; Davin Lorp lives in 
Jacksonville, Florida; Witt1am Stantey Hoo te is Librarian at 
North Texas State Teachers College; Witt1am A. Owens, who has 
long been interested in the native music and folklore of Texas, is now 
working in the Extension Division of the University of Texas as 
Director of Research in Folk Materials; WayNeE Garp is on the edi- 
torial staff of The Dallas News; Ernest E. Letsy of the Southern 
Methodist University English faculty is interested chiefly in American 
life and letters. 
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Industry in South America 


By Clarence Roberts 


United States was about 1890. The economy of the conti- 
nent is basically agricultural, though mining is also impor- 
tant; South Americans make their living, by and large, from the 
sale of raw materials—oil, copper, nitrates, wool, hides, beef, 
cotton, coffee, tropical fruits—which are in normal times exported 
to the United States and European countries in exchange for 
needed manufactured goods. At the same time, however, new 
industries are springing to life; capital is scarce; labor is fully 
employed. Domestic industry is favored by laws and decrees. 
Nevertheless, industrial development south of Panama is 
taking a line divergent from that of the United States, and neces- 
sarily so. South America will not, it cannot, duplicate our develop- 
ment. Our neighbor nations suffer certain limitations never im- 
posed on the United States. Here in our country, a happy combi- 
nation of the time, the place and the people resulted in an industrial 
civilization still the marvel of the world. In the fullest sense of 
the word, we created our own industry, basing it on an inventive 
genius peculiar to the American people. We borrowed but little 
from Europe; unaided by past experience, we carved out of 
nothing, building an idea into a method. We created devices new 
under the sun—electrical appliances, farm machinery, automobiles, 
airplanes, phonographs, sewing machines, radios, refrigerators. 
We did use some European capital, but that capital was invested in 
enterprises set up and managed by Americans; in very few in- 
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stances did foreigners attempt to bring to the United States their 
own management as well as capital. 


Although South America was colonized nearly a hundred 
years before the United States, it has a history vastly different 
from that of our country. Spanish America was settled by Spain 
for the benefit of Spain; the colonies existed merely for the pur- 
pose of supplying gold or in some other way contributing to the 
wealth of the mother country. As manufacturing was strictly pro- 
hibited, the only opportunity for creation or investment of wealth 
was in land. The more aggressive citizens of New Spain, the 
owners of vast estancias and haciendas, thus became the ruling 
class of South America, living in luxury while peon labor worked 
their land. They found the life to their liking, and even after 
South America gained its independence, the economic pattern 
remained the same. 


When industrial development finally got under way in South 
America, it was not because of any internal change; it was the 
result of an intrusion of foreign capital. The United States and 
Great Britain, seeking opportunities for investment, opened up 


South American mines, built most of the railroads, nearly all the | 


public utilities, the packing plants, the oil fields, and the larger 
nitrate plants. Not only did British and American companies 
finance and manage these industries, but they exported to the 
South American countries all the machinery, technicians, skilled 
labor and, in many instances, the semiskilled labor necessary to 
construct and operate them. The countries themselves furnished 
only common labor at low wages. 


While this industrial invasion was going on, the agricultural 
life of South America remained unaffected, and raw materials 
continued to be produced for export. No change occurred until 
World War I. The few domestic industries that existed in 1915 
contributed only in small measure to the needs of the people, who 
began to find it difficult to obtain such staple items as textiles, 
shoes, hats, furniture, soap, cosmetics, drugs, and drinks. With 
imports of manufactured commodities sharply reduced in volume, 
prices of these shot upward. 
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Then and there, modern industry had its serious beginning in 
South America. Small factories, though equipped with meager and 
outmoded machinery, began to cater to the daily needs of the 
continent. Most of that industry remained intact through the 
twenties, but expanded little during that decade. No need for 
growth was felt, since both Europe and the United States were 
buying liberally of South America’s raw materials, thus enabling 
that continent to buy just as freely of our manufactured goods. 
Industry in South America also failed to expand during the 
thirties ; but the economic reasons were those common to the whole 
world. The depression in South America ran parallel to that in the 
United States; it was a period of retrenchment, and industry did 
exceedingly well to hold its own. As will be pointed out later, the 
experience of Brazil forms an exception to the rule. 


A second impetus to industrial expansion occurred with the 
beginning of World War II; in a period of twenty-five years, 
South America had twice found itself cut off from its normal 
imports. This fact has caused and is causing, among the more 
alert nations, a determination to make themselves self-sufficient in 
the manufacture of those goods basic to the daily life of a people. 


Industries so far operating in South America are those which 
(1) need only simple and inexpensive machinery; (2) are able to 
use domestic raw materials; and (3) produce finished products 
for which an assured domestic market exists. We should keep in 
mind that during World War I, when South American industry 
was expanding, foreign capital was fully occupied elsewhere and 
making good profits: Britain was fighting to win a war and Amer- 
ican industry was supplying the materials for that war. What was 
true in World War I is true also in World War II. Thus, the 
manufacture of goods of all kinds for consumption is a domestic 
industry. Capital was furnished by South Americans, the enter- 
prises are operated by South Americans and the profits remain at 
home with them. The South Americans did not have the large 
amounts of capital necessary to build railroads, nor open mines, 
but they set up small factories making cotton cloth, hats, soap, 
and glassware. 
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Nearly all the South American nations are self-sufficient in 
textiles. This is specifically true of Peru, Chile, Argentina, and 
Brazil, where the textiles in use are almost wholly those produced 
domestically, and only limited amounts of the finer goods are 
imported from England and the United States. Brazil even exports 
some textiles to other South American countries. Another impor- 
tant domestic industry is the manufacture of beer, wines and 
liquors. There is also considerable production of cosmetics, for 
which there is a ready and insistent local demand. By and large, 
South America makes its own shoes, hats and clothing. Nearly 
all its furniture is domestically made, with the exception of luxury 
items imported by the wealthy. Some chinaware is brought in, but 
crockery and glassware are produced in abundance for the needs 
of all. Manufacturing units are now being set up to make various 
household items. 

Thus it may be seen that manufacturing in South America 
today is devoted almost wholly to the production of consumption 
goods; there is no heavy industry, and therefore no production of 
capital goods, so-called. Since there is not a single iron smelter or 
steel works in the whole continent, with the exception of a plant 
now being built in Brazil, the creation of a heavy industry is 
blocked. Such manufacture of steel goods as exists is so expensive 
that the product can seldom be sold for less than the price of 
finished goods imported from Europe or the United States. 


At this point we should take note of some of the handicaps 
under which South America labors, handicaps which have re- 
stricted and which will continue to restrict the economic and indus- 
trial development of that continent. A list, not necessarily in order 
of importance, might be made as follows: shortages of capital, of 
skilled labor, of technicians, of customers, and of essential raw 
materials in large areas; also a tropical climate and certain racial 
inhibitions. 

The colonial economy of South America always militated 
against an accumulation of capital. Agricultural products were 
exported and exchanged for consumption goods, which were used 
up; and the process was begun again. Neither capital nor wealth 
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had been created by this exchange. Early industrial enterprises 
were operated almost wholly by foreigners, and profits were sent 
to other countries. Though these enterprises employed local labor, 
and paid the highest wages, those wages were promptly spent for 
goods necessary to daily living and could not be saved as capital. 
The capital that South America has borrowed, over many decades, 
has been largely used to construct buildings either for use or for 
display, and was not invested in productive enterprise. That bor- 
rowing was done by the issuance of bonds, with a record which 
can be read in the daily quotations on any market page. 


Even the richer countries in South America suffer today from 
a lack of investment capital, evidenced by the high wages which 
capital demands and gets. Private banks, which do most of the 
banking business, pay 6 per cent on time deposits and the same 
rate on savings deposits. As might be expected, these are minimum 
rates On money put out at hire; rates on internal investments are 
higher. Bank loans begin at 8 per cent and go up, with the need of 
the borrower and the conscience of the banker setting the limits. 
Small manufacturing plants are expected to yield 10 per cent and 
up on the investment, and the visitor will be told of many enter- 
prises which have done far better than that. Cases are cited of 
plants which returned the total investment as dividends over the 
first two or three years of operation. 


Returns such as these might suggest excellent opportunities for 
the foreigner to invest in the domestic enterprise of South Amer- 
ica, but these opportunities do not exist. Taken as a whole, South 
America does not want foreign capital ; it wants to create its own 
capital. It wants a domestic industry owned by the citizens of the 
nation in which the industry is located, with profits retained in- 
ternally to become capital which can be used in setting up addi- 
tional enterprises. In fact, foreign capital in South America is 
definitely on the defensive. Recent events taken as a pattern prove 
that. If more proof is wanted, talk to American and English man- 
agers of foreign corporations; they will all agree that the squeeze 
is on. It is now a question of just how long corporations owned 
and managed by foreigners will be willing to operate or can operate 
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under the restrictions placed on them. The extent to which certain 
nations are ready to penalize foreign capital is indicated by Uru- 
guay’s law prohibiting the sale and purchase, for domestic use, of 
meat which has moved through a foreign-owned packing plant. As 
a result of this legislation, all meat consumed in Montevideo, a 
city of 700,000, is processed in a government packing plant; the 
two foreign-owned packing plants in Uruguay have lost a profit- 
able market and now must depend solely on exporting. Brazil has 
taken similar action. In Sao Paulo, a city of 1,300,000, one-half 
of all meat consumed domestically must be purchased from the 
government plant, and foreign packers there expect soon to lose 
the other half of their domestic business. As further evidence of 
the pressure under which foreign capital now operates, Brazil last 
April published a decree giving notice to foreign-owned banks that 
after five years from the date of the decree, they would not be 
permitted to accept deposits. If this decree stands, there will be 
no foreign-owned banks in Brazil after 1946. In Chile no divi- 
dends have been paid by foreign corporations in nearly two years, 
for the simple reason that Chile exercises rigid control over ex- 
change operations and will not permit the export of dividends. 
Harsh antiforeign action was taken by Bolivia in confiscating all 
properties of the Standard Oil Company and of the German- 
owned Condor airline. 

In consequence of this attitude toward foreign capital, almost 
no investments are being made in South America today. There is 
some foreign financing of banana plantations, of new oil develop- 
ments in Colombia and Venezuela, of new mines, and of new elec- 
tric generating plants. In all cases, these are investments requiring 
large amounts of capital which the South American countries can- 
not supply, or they are being made by established industries vital 
to the welfare of those countries. It does appear from the record to 
date that whatever industrial development lies ahead in South 
America is destined to be an internal development, which cannot 
proceed more rapidly than capital can be created internally. 

The growth of industry in South America also depends on the 
rapidity with which labor can be trained to do the many skilled 
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jobs found in the modern factory. That training must begin with 
a native worker whose knowledge of tools is limited to hoe, ax, 
and machete. His education of necessity is somewhat slow; he 
probably cannot read and write, or can do so only to a limited 
extent, and he is very likely suffering rather severely from malnu- 
trition. Despite these handicaps, however, South American workers 
are capable of being trained for skilled operations. As an example 
of what can be done, one of the nitrate plants in Chile employs a 
total of eleven thousand men, of whom only five are Americans; 
the rest are Chileans. One unit of this huge plant is a machine 
shop where seven hundred men work; everyone from the super- 
intendent down is a Chilean. The workers in this foundry draw 
their own plans, make their own castings and turn out repair parts 
for both fine and heavy machinery, including parts for huge Diesel 
engines. American managers of firms in Brazil insist to a man 
that the native Brazilian, with some training, makes an excellent 
worker. Thus, it appears that South America can provide its own 
skilled workers, and that their ability will increase as living stand- 
ards themselves are increased, and as dietary habits are improved. 

South America suffers more severely from lack of technicians 
than from lack of skilled workers. There is not a single technical 
university on the whole continent capable of training chemical, 
electrical, industrial and mining engineers; the few technical 
schools turn out skilled laborers rather than technicians. This need 
for engineering schools is beginning to be realized by a few lead- 
ing citizens of South America, who understand that the full indus- 
trial development of that continent awaits the day when such 
technical schools are giving competent instruction. In the mean- 
time, any South American who aspires to a technical degree must 
journey either to the United States, where he will be taught in the 
English language foreign to him, or to Europe. 

In its present development, South American industry is based 
upon the needs and wants of South Americans; it is, in a strict 
sense, a domestic industry. Trade in manufactured products be- 
tween South American countries is limited, and there is no hope 
or plan for manufacturing for export to other continents for many 
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years. This domestic industry, then, can expand only as fast as 
new customers are found, and thus expansion cannot exceed the 
ability of South Americans to buy. There is plenty of room for 
growth, however, since the standard of living of 90 per cent of 
the people is very low, and every improvement in this standard will 
create a need for more manufactured goods. 


Because of lack of raw materials, industry in South America 
cannot follow an even pattern. While the continent as a whole is 
generously supplied with the essentials of modern industry, those 
materials are poorly distributed among ten nations. We find in 
Argentina no coal or iron whatever, no lead or zinc, and only 
small amounts of copper. Thus manufacturing in Argentina must 
be limited to nonmetallic products, or it must be based upon the 
import of metals of all kinds. So far, industries of Argentina, 
aside from the foreign-owned packing industry, are making such 
things as textiles, drinks, cosmetics, drugs, and leather goods, 
which utilize the native raw materials of Argentina. The Argen- 
tine cement plants meet the full needs of the country for a very 
necessary building product. Chile likewise has a limited supply of 
materials. While the largest copper mine in the world is located at 
Chuquicamata, that mine is foreign-owned and the entire output 
is exported—at the moment to the United States. Chile has no 
iron mines and but little coal. In fact, all the South American 
countries, with the exception of Brazil, are seriously lacking in 
materials basic to modern industries. 


Another handicap of South American industry is the climate. 
No tropical country has ever yet become a leading industrial 
nation, and most of South America can be considered tropical. 
Citrus fruits grow well as far south as Buenos Aires. A temperate 
climate, as we know it in the United States, can be found in Pata- 
gonia and in the valleys and on the plateaus of the Andes, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether industry will ever develop in Pata- 
gonia and the southern part of Chile, or, to any extent, in the 
Andean valleys, which are situated high above and somewhat dis- 
tant from a coastline much of which is uninhabited. 


One cannot look at South America without wondering to what 
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extent racial characteristics may retard economic development. 
The Latin temperament has never had much affinity for manufac- 
turing or finance; Latin countries have devoted themselves pri- 
marily to shipping and trade. Thus, the development of industry 
in South America represents a turning point in the life of a race. 
Before the Latin nations can become strong industrially, thought 
patterns must change; ideals and ambitions must take a different 
turn; new work habits must be formed. The Latin tendency 
toward lavish display must be replaced by a desire to conserve, to 
create, to build usefully; and a determination to save against the 
need of the future must take the place of the inclination to spend 
for the pleasures of today. It will be deeply interesting to watch 
the growth of these new attitudes among the leading nations of 
South America. 


We cannot proceed in this discussion without considering 
Brazil, the bright spot on the map of the continent. While most of 
the limitations discussed above apply to Brazil as well as to the 
nine Spanish-speaking nations, Brazil promises to become, at no 
distant date, the dominant industrial nation south of the United 
States. During World War I Brazil took the need for domestic 
industries more seriously than other South American countries, 
and led all the others in developing such industries. Today more 
new industries are springing up in Brazil than in all the rest of 
South America put together. The tempo of development predicts 
a bright future. Brazil does seem to be on her way. 

Brazilian development is related to, in fact almost heads up in, 
Brazil’s ruler. A benevolent dictator, Getulio Vargas is indus- 
trially minded, and visions a Brazil busy in thousands of factories, 
producing goods for the needs of 42,000,000 Brazilians and for 
export to other South American countries. By decree, he has pro- 
tected Brazil’s industries with high tariffs, which seem to be fully 
as effective as those of the United States in assuring a domestic 
market and maintaining prices. 


The Portuguese of Brazil is probably the best native worker 
in South America; he is tough, yet amenable to factory routine, 
and he quickly acquires the habits of work necessary in a big in- 
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dustry. Vargas has nationalized labor; while protecting workers 
with legislation defining minimum wages and maximum hours, he 
has prohibited all strikes. Only one group in the past six years has 
tried to strike, and their walkout lasted but twenty-four hours. 


With an area half that of the whole continent, Brazil has far 
more than half the entire South American supply of the raw 
materials essential to modern industry. What is said to be the 
largest deposit of iron ore in the world is located in Brazil, and 
the government has financed the construction of a smelter and 
steel works. A railroad is also being built between the ore beds, 
site of the plants, and the seacoast. Her coal supply is distant 
from her iron ore, and her coal has high ash and sulphur con- 
tent, but Brazil is determined to overcome these handicaps and 
to produce her own steel. Another sign of industrial alertness in 
Brazil is the recent financing of a newsprint mill, to be located in 
the state of Parana, most of which is covered with vast pine 
forests. All newsprint used in South America has in the past been 
imported from Europe, Canada or the United States, and the crea- 
tion of a newsprint industry by Brazil will enable her not only to 
supply her domestic needs, but to meet the demands of much of 
the rest of South America for this essential product. 


Most of Brazil is tropical, but in the southern part of the 
country there is a vast and undulating plateau with an elevation 
of 2,200 to 3,000 feet above sea-level. The climate of these high- 
lands is eminently conducive to industrial development, as is evi- 
denced by the thriving metropolis of Sao Paulo, which is the third 
largest city in South America, and is still growing rapidly. Sao 
Paulo is the Chicago of Brazil and South America. It is a beehive 
of industry; mile after mile of factories, most of them small ones, 
are to be found along the many roads entering the city. 

The growth of industry in Sao Paulo might be indicated by 
figures if figures were available, but the need for statistics, so 
essential in American business, is not felt in Brazil. No agency 
exists for the purpose of collecting such data as are gathered in 
the United States by the Department of Commerce, by various 
industrial surveys, and every ten years by the census. Some figures 
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regarding industrial production in Brazil do exist, but these are 
two or three years out of date and do not reveal the phenomenal 
growth which is so apparent to any observer in Sao Paulo, in Rio 
de Janeiro and, to a less extent, in other parts of southern Brazil. 


Under Vargas, Brazil has a plan for industrial development, 
a plan which has point and purpose. In addition to taking the 
measures already mentioned, Vargas has prohibited the export of 
capital from Brazil; the government has nationalized gold, buys 
the entire output at a fixed price, stores (it is said) half that output 
as a metallic base for the national currency, and sells the other 
half to the United States at a nice profit. With the slogan “Brazil 
for Brazilians’ Vargas has decreed the exclusion of all foreigners 
seeking investment or business opportunities in Brazil. Another 
favorite slogan, prominent on posters and in literature of various 
kinds, is “Brazil Has Taken Command of Her Destiny.” Need- 
less to say, the temper of the people is highly nationalistic; to 
some extent, Brazil uses the technique of other dictator countries 
to advance her aspirations. 


No survey of economic trends in South America would be 
complete without a look at the building industry. Over the whole 
of South America, a building boom is under way, consisting in 
very large part of the construction of new residences. The city of 
Lima, Peru, is building vast additions of new and attractive 
homes ; Santiago, Chile, is likewise growing rapidly, as are all the 
leading cities of Brazil. Growth is less rapid in Argentina, but 
even there new homes by the thousands are under construction. 
Most South American soil is the type that can readily be made 
into brick, not the kind of hard-burnt brick used in the United 
States, but a semihard-burnt variety which is manufactured 
cheaply on or near the spot where it is to be used. It readily works 
into the type of house found everywhere in South America, which 
is stucco outside and stucco-finished inside. Since both roof and 
floors also are made of native tile, the entire house, except for 
doors, windows and plumbing, can be constructed of native ma- 
terials, with native labor. The extremely low cost is indicated by 
the fact that the highest-priced carpenters, masons and plumbers 
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in South America draw $1.25 a day, United States currency, 
which is low pay even in terms of South American currency. 


The building boom so noticeable in Chile and Brazil is tied 
tightly to the operation of the social laws of these two nations, 
Social security benefits are based upon payroll deductions, which 
are quite high, running from 6 to 8 per cent in Brazil and amount- 
ing to a uniform 10 per cent in Chile. Even though wages are low, 
huge amounts of money are amassed from these deductions. That 
money seeks investment, and as there is no opportunity to invest 
in industries, it is going into buildings of all kinds. The individual 
who has saved to his credit from 10 to 20 per cent of the cost of 
a residence can withdraw that amount and borrow additional 
funds sufficient to build a home. Such borrowings and withdrawals 
do not exhaust the supply of money, since every worker is still 
subject to deductions even after he has financed his own house. 
Some of the funds accumulated to the credit of workers are in- 
vested in public structures; four large buildings in Santiago were 
financed and are owned by the caha, a combination of trade-union 
and building and loan association to which workers belong. In Rio 
de Janeiro the main business section of the city has been almost 
entirely rebuilt in the past six years with funds deducted from the 
wages and salaries of workers. 


This building boom means plenty of work for the construc- 
tion crafts, and is one reason why there is no unemployment in 
South America. The creation of new buildings has definitely 
raised the standard of living of those privileged to live in them. 
Even so, this is not the industrial development of which South 
America stands greatest in need. Buildings, once built, do stimu- 
late some additional employment, but they do not fall in the cate- 
gory of factories producing goods, especially capital goods, which 
in turn create other industries and make up in large part the 
creative development of a nation. 

I would not predict a brilliant industrial future for any of 
South America. There is not likely to be much development of 
modern industry in small and poor countries like Paraguay, 
Bolivia and Ecuador. On the other hand, it is not difficult to vision 
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a balanced economy in the larger nations, who may be able to 
manufacture those goods necessary to a minimum standard of 
living. The expansion of industries now existing in South 
America will force some change in trade habits. If Brazil does 
succeed in building up her own heavy industries, Brazilian trade 
with the United States is quite likely to decline in volume, espe- 
cially if high tariffs are maintained. Brazil may even become a 
competitor with the United States for the trade of other South 
American countries ; she may be able to offer lower prices, because 
of her supply of cheap labor and the cost of the long haul from 
manufacturing cities in the United States to the southern part of 
South America, where is concentrated the larger part of the buy- 
ing power of the continent. 

One final implication of the industrial trend in Brazil cannot 
be ignored. Only that nation which has heavy industries can be- 
come a strong nation in a military sense. Brazil’s position on the 
map of South America makes defense of that country vital to the 
defense of the whole hemisphere. A weak Brazil might be a con- 
stant invitation to penetration and conquest by an unfriendly 
power. Even as a second-rate power, however, a strong Brazil 
should give pause to an aggressor nation and should be proof 
against surprise attacks. It would thus appear to be sound policy 
on the part of the United States, with hemisphere defense in mind, 
to encourage to the fullest extent the industrial development of 
Brazil. 











Chapel in the Woods 


By Louise Long Gossett 


of Gothic, Romanesque, and several indefinable styles, until 

very recently seemed destined to obscurity—happily, the 
architects observed. The last decade, however, has witnessed the 
gradual emergence of an independent, more or less original, native 
style of building that is sometimes a little self-consciously called 
“indigenous,” an architecture which indeed takes into account the 
history and mode of life in the region, but owes a great deal to 
the modern stress on function. The talented young designers, 
however, avoiding the mannerisms of the “modern” school, now 
and then turn naturally to a thrifty employment of the materials 
just at hand. A perfect illustration of success in this style is the 
Little-Chapel-in-the-Woods at Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Built for youth by youth, the Little Chapel is a document of 
our time. It was designed by O’ Neil Ford and A. B. Swank, archi- 
tects of Dallas and San Antonio, and was executed by young, inex- 
perienced craftsmen, boys of the National Youth Administration 
and girls of the department of fine and applied arts at TSCW. Into 
its construction went the native field stone and brick, and also the 
youth and eagerness, the ideas and dreams of the youngsters 
under whose hands the chapel took shape. 

The project grew from the desire of L. H. Hubbard, president 
of TSCW, to provide a place where students, no matter what 
their religious faith, might go for prayer and meditation. For 
a number of years the college had maintained a chapel fund to 
which the proceeds of various campus activities were allotted ; but 
it was not until 1938, when Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Nicholson of 
Longview, Texas, presented the college with a gift of $15,000, 
that the project began to find realization. With a total fund of 
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$17,000, the college applied for and received a government grant 
which approximately doubled this sum; and the chapel was on 
its way. 

This collaboration between student and teacher, college and 
government, artist and architect, commanded widespread interest. 
The project, unprecedented in the annals of education in American 
art, was subject to manifest limitations : the budget was small, and 
apprentice labor was confronted with problems involving new 
materials and new techniques. It was an audacious undertaking, 
one which the informed watched with keen appreciation. 

Ground was broken in January, 1939, and the construction 
of the building was begun under the supervision of F. B. Hodges, 
N.Y.A. director in Denton. The plan of the chapel, which measures 
ninety feet long and forty-two feet wide, combines the contempo- 
raneous spirit of a young and robust country with the serene 
simplicity of early Italian architecture. 


With the construction of the building well under way, a major 
work remained—the designing and execution of the ten stained- 
glass windows, the ornamentation of the ceiling beams, exterior 
cornices, wall pattern and vestibule floor, the carving of pulpit, 
lectern and pew ends, the construction of the metal light fixtures 
and the metal trim for the door. This was the work undertaken by 
the students of the TSCW art department, under the direction of 
Miss Dorothy A. LaSelle, a member of the art faculty. 


Opportunity for participation in the various projects was given 
to some four hundred students of the art department, who entered 
competitions. Students of all ranks, from freshman to graduate 
tutor, were eligible; but with few exceptions the work was carried 
out by those in advanced classes. In preparation for making the 
designs necessary for the different projects, the students made 
hundreds of drawings and did much research work. 


Of primary importance was the execution of the stained-glass 
windows. This project, to a greater degree than the majority of 
the others, challenged the initiative and imagination of the stu- 
dent-artists. New problems, new materials, new processes were 
encountered in the cutting of the glass, the glazing (leading), 
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painting and firing of the windows—all this work being done 
on the campus. Prior to launching the project, the college sent 
Miss LaSelle and Beatrice Paschall, a graduate student, to the 
Frey Company in St. Louis to investigate the various glassmaking 
processes. Upon their return eleven outstanding students were 
selected to assist witli the work: Lucille Cudd, Nora Mae Pierce, 
Betty Winston, Mary Cook, Ivy Mae Chollar, Mary Ann Chadick, 
Helen Crain, Billie Marie Culwell, Marilyn Yates, Eloise Carriker, 
and Elizabeth Miller. 

The selection of the essential and the projection of the dy- 
namic, intense spirit of young Texans is nowhere more vividly 
expressed than in the stained-glass windows. The designs derive 
from a central theme—Woman Ministering to the World—and 
represent the contributions made by women to the progress of 
civilization in human service and in the arts and sciences. The four 
nave windows on the right as one faces the altar picture woman 
ministering to the aesthetic needs of the world through Speech, 
Literature, Music, and the Dance. The four nave windows on the 
left are dedicated to the sciences, depicting woman ministering to 
the practical needs of the world through Nursing, Teaching, 
Science, and Social Service. 

Climaxing these eight designs is the great Madonna window 
above the chancel. This window, the largest and most prominent 
of the ten, symbolizes woman as Mother in the Biblical concept 
expressed by King Lemel in Proverbs: 


She looketh well to the ways of her household 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 
She seeketh wool and flax and worketh willingly with her hands. 


This Biblical ideal, however, here is translated into modern 
terms. The Mother is shown in a number of simple tasks—pre- 
paring food, sewing, caring for her flowers, gathering stalks of 
flax, seated (as if to speak) with her children grouped about her. 
The figures are modern in conception, simple and compact: drawn 
from student models, they were somewhat stylized to meet the 
requirements of the designs. The atmosphere of graciousness, 
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serenity, and stability in the designs is further emphasized by the 
subdued intensity and close value relations of the colors used. 
Introducing a note both indigenous and mystic, two yucca 
borders extend from top to bottom of the chancel window. These 
symbolize, Miss LaSelle explains, “the vitality of heart and mind 
and the resilience of spirit in women.” She continues: ‘“Yuccas 
grow where the soil is dry. They grow and flourish in barren 
places, finding sustenance where none apparently exists; their 
roots go deep. Against the downpull and the leveling force of 
wind, in spite of withering heat, they grow up toward the light.” 


The tenth window, above the entrance, is the Rose Window, 
which derives its design from the wildflowers of Texas. Marilyn 
Yates of Houston, who designed this window, is one of the 
youngest members of the group who executed the project; she 
had just finished her sophomore year at TSCW when the work 
was completed. The design itself follows a fairly conventional 
pattern, but the colors, warm and rich and vibrant, sing of the 
Texas countryside. The stormy blues, the brilliant greens, the 
tangy reds and yellows, the rich purples, do more than reflect the 
visual aspects of the region. They capture in part, somehow, the 
vitality, the blitheness, the restlessness of the people, as well. 

Miss LaSelle, in speaking of the themes incorporated in the 
designs, says: “For every iconographical scheme the aim has been 
to find a way to interpret the compelling and heartfelt beliefs by 
which women have helped the world because they sustained their 
faith in life. Their acts are designed into our patterns, their vital 
words are printed on the glass. ... The completed iconographies 
represent the expression of the ideals of the college girls who 
composed them. What they have found to admire in others, what 
they feel to be beautiful in what they see, they have translated into 
these designs.” 

In this fact resides their chief significance. Their concept is 
deeply rooted in the traditions of the past. But the words they 
speak are living words, spoken in a modern vernacular. 


Equally noteworthy are the other phases of the art work in 
the Little Chapel. The metal light and altar fixtures, which sub- 
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scribe to the same simplicity and straightforwardness of design 
that distinguish the windows, were executed by Sammy Tate, 
who received the Master of Arts degree in art for this work. 
Assisting Miss Tate were Helen Solberg and Margaret Green. 
Miss Solberg also helped with the designing of the pattern and 
the laying of the stones in the vestibule floor. Miss Green, now a 
member of the photographic staff of Vogue, made a photographic 
record of the progress of the Little Chapel with the assistance of 
Patricia Fine. 


The carving of the pulpit, lectern and pew ends was the work 
of Billie Marie Culwell. Here again is evidenced artistry of the 
first order, an unfailing sense of appropriateness both structurally 
and aesthetically. The designs have movement and individuality 
and quiet dignity. Testament to the versatility of the young artist 
is the fact that the design of each of the pew ends is different 
from every other design. 

The decoration of the ceiling beams (stencil painting) was 
done by Mildred Bates, Edith Mae Rhodes and Pauline Shoolroy, 
and the mosaics for the walls of the vestibule were done by Nelda 
Bell, La Merle Quillian and Marilyn Jones. The metal work on 
the massive front doors was executed by Carmeta Drummond. 
Still in progress is a rug by Adalene Lee. 

Distinct as is each of the separate projects, there is no lack of 
unity in the work as a whole. The rhythms, despite the fact that 
they are beat out by individual hands, surge into one another with- 
out apparent break. Simplicity and absolute sincerity strike the 
keynotes throughout, not only in the sturdy little building but in 
the ornamentation of it. 

Long before the building was completed, the Little-Chapel-in- 
the-Woods had received national recognition. Talbot H. Hamlin 
in the February, 1940, issue of Pencil Points compared the Little 
Chapel to the church in Hattula, Finland, which was built in the 
thirteenth century and which is today one of the masterpieces of 
church architecture. “The chapel is entirely of our time,” Mr. 
Hamlin wrote, “owing its beauty, almost as the Finnish church 
did, to the limitations imposed upon its designers’ —limitations of 
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small budget, native building materials, inexperienced workers. 
The Little Chapel, as did the earlier Finnish sanctuary, refutes the 
argument that economy and beauty are warring gods. 

Writing in The Intent of the Artist, William Lescaze, one of 
the most important of modern American architects, observes: 
“Architecture which really grows out of facts, people, money, is 
bound to be economical since its very beauty results from a happy 
arrangement of necessities and not from unnecessary and extrane- 
ous decorations.” 


Elsewhere Mr. Lescaze remarks: “Buildings are not only a 
problem of walls and floors. Buildings are also a problem of human 
beings. ... The architect should be able to live, really intensely in 
his own imagination, the lives of these men for whom he builds. 
How otherwise could he provide for the needs of these people? ... 
His interest must be so complete in the life of today—as it is lived 
by his fellowmen—that it should amount to an irresistible and 
passionate urge to express it in terms of their and his architecture.” 

Such an architect becomes, in the best interpretation of the 
term, an artist. The buildings he creates are works of art no less 
than Van Gogh’s Le Café de Nuit or Michelangelo’s frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel. Such a conception of architecture and of the 
architect as artist is not unknown, but neither is it yet fully real- 
ized by the American public. Until it is fully realized, a truly 
creative American architecture that will stand as a document of 
our civilization will not develop. For, again quoting Mr. Lescaze, 
“Achieving creative architecture implies probably more than in 
any other art understanding on the part of the public.” 

A project such as that undertaken by the art forces of the 
Texas State College for Women, with the collaboration of the 
National Youth Administration and two courageous young archi- 
tects, will go far toward bringing about that understanding on the 
part of the American public. Interest in the Little-Chapel-in-the- 
Woods has not been confined to the immediate locality: Mrs. 
Roosevelt came down from Washington to make the dedicatory 
speech on November 1, 1939. During the past year, which saw 
the completion of the major portion of the art work, the Little 
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Chapel has attracted visitors from many sections of the country. 

Of greater significance, however, is the fact that the Little 
Chapel has drawn steadily from the ranks of the college students 
individuals or small groups seeking perhaps a place to pray, per- 
haps just a place to think. It is, in a word, fulfilling its purpose. 
What it will have to say to the future is, after all, of secondary 
importance to the young men and women who have built into it 
their words and their ideas, and whom it now serves. 
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T- By Charles Edward Eaton 


THE TEMPO OF THE NIGHT 


O deep night when the smell of the earth 
Is a scent remembered and all the long stretch 
Of the land is a thing remembered, 
And the curve of the stallion’s neck is blended 
With the arching of bridges, the desire 
Of the foot to leap wider than rivers, 
The wish of the hand to grasp higher than heaven, 
The day-long run of the blood, its fearing 
And loving—I think the night receives them. 
I think the tempo of the night is love 
Remembered. 

Today I spoke to the land 
With the voice of a lover, matching my words 
To the green breadth of grasses. I spoke 
To the land with words like clean fingers, 
Tangent and mobile, thrust in earth’s richness. 
I spoke to the earth and almost possessed it, 
But the night came... 

Today I saw faces 
Like all the seasons : beautiful summer, 
The leap in the meadow of shining white horses, 
And deepest winter, words spoken like cymbals, 
The snow caching all sorrow, and the rush 
Of the spring like a glittering green fountain. 
I saw these swinging landscapes in their eyes, 
And almost learned the meaning of the contours. 
I felt the changing weather of their faces, 
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And almost learned which season was the true one, 
But the night came... 

Today I heard— 
When the wind was silent and the children 
Were silent as if time had admonished them 
This was the moment—today I heard— 
When breath was a tympanum of anguished 
Suspension and blood was a tingling like 
Death in the throat cords—the word spoken, 
The words of the lover, the greening of phrases 
As if in the springtime, the ritual 
Of lip-touch, solemn and lovely, 
The careening of pulse-beat on toward 
The evening : 

And night came... 

I think 

The tempo of the night is love remembered. 


SALUTE TO AMERICA 


A strong male salute I bring, 

O America! I bring you all the brunt of burning 

From lips of pioneers who loved to sing, 

But always going or returning 

Never stopped to shape song to their lips, 

Nor kissed the dust of the land, 

Nor stirred the rich earth with eager fingertips, 

Nor caught up the shining rock with their hand. 

Always there was the crack of the long whip and the forward leap 
Into the blue dusk of the unknown— 

The day-long trek, the aching thighs—at last deep sleep, 
The sweet stretching of flesh and bone. 

And there were birth and death along the way, 

Love like a bright rift in the fierce surrounding wood. 
There was not much to say, 
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Not much in desert lands that could 

Be said against the burning wind; 

But the silent earth-quest in the heart was strong 

As the sun, and land-love flowered within the mind 
Though it never burst forth in clean-syllabic song. 

Now blood of the strong-thighed, slow, honest men 

Spurts back in me, though neither going nor returning 

Am I, Is there a cause the land again 

Should be more than before a source of burning? 

I say: Yes. I say that I am young. 

I can stand in any state, on any ground, 

And smell sweetness still in the land and be among 
Others—slow, deep lovers of the earth who love the sound, 
The sight, the touch, the long-linked brilliance of these lands. 
With all American lovers, all who 

Look landward with shining eyes, I join eager hands— 

I ask the affirmation of the blood from you. 

I say that our horizon 

Is the morning, wide as desire, and deep 

With the joy of freedom which, like the sun, 

Is a blessing on the land, a prayer against death and sleep. 
I say that our time is birth, 

Not dying. I say America is youth, swift-paced and long of gait. 
Our ancient heritage is earth— 

The golden leagues of time extend: Our futures wait. 
America, I bring a strong salute to you! 








Moses Coit Tyler 


Historian of the American Genesis 


By Richard M. Dorson 


HEN IN 1928 American literary scholars gloomily 
took stock of their accomplishments, they turned to the 
record of the historians for contrast and example. One 

spokesman, chiding his associates for their backwardness, re- 
minded them that they were more than three decades behind the 
historians in rejecting old points of view to seek new ones that 
would give a clearer vision of the forces dominant in the past. 
This superior progress of the rival guild had been recognized at 
an earlier date by America’s one literary historian of distinction, 
whose striking departure from the methods of his contemporaries 
puzzled the authors of The Reinterpretation of American Litera- 
ture. Moses Coit Tyler had perceived that historical science in his 
time was robust and progressive, where literary criticism was 
effete and conservative ; and in consequence he had written a four- 
volume history of colonial literature that stands as the single land- 
mark of high achievement among nineteenth-century histories of 
American literature.’ 


I 


Post-Civil War compendiums and surveys of American litera- 
ture uniformly slighted colonial writings on the theory that they 
fell outside the province of belles-lettres. As early as 1858 the 
editor of a popular handbook could state, “Respecting the ques- 


14 History of American Literature, 1607-1765 (New York, 1878), 2 vols.; 
The wage History of the American Revolution, 1763-1783 (New York and 
London, 1897), 2 vols. The latter important work, long out of print, has recently 
been reissued with a handsome format in the Facsimile Library, with an introduc- 
tion by Randolph G. Adams (New York, Barnes & Noble, 1941). 
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tion, what is American literature, I would remark that, in my view, 
it would be absurd to apply this term to the occasional and transient 
literary effusions that appeared on this side of the Atlantic, for 
a century after the settlement of the country.” But the compiler 
skilfully reconciled critical scorn with patriotic sentiment: the 
colonists, he declared, had a higher, more noble work to do than 
the writing of books, for instead of writing they were acting a 
masterpiece. American history is accordingly appeased, and Amer- 
ican literature begins with Edwards. Similarly, Francis H. Under- 
wood in 1872 prefaced his suggestively titled Handbook of Eng- 
lish Literature: American Authors with the assertion that our 
early literature is interesting only to antiquarians and to students 
of church history. An unpublished letter from Underwood to 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson reveals both the bias and the 
research methods of a typical compiler. The writer asks for “sug- 
gestions from every quarter”; he is shortly to revise his list of 
selections, and he wants the Colonel to make this known in those 
journals to which he has access. He is sorry Cary Eggleston in 
his review has taken it so hard that his brother’s The Hoosier 
School-Master was not mentioned, but the truth is he had never 
heard of it until the manuscript was completed. And the “sugges- 
tions in favor of putting in Mark Twain, Nasby, Billings and 
Neal’s Charcoal Sketches” Underwood finds “quite comical.”’? 


As the century neared its close, erudite professors of English 
took to grading the nation’s literary output with pencils sharpened 
on the classics of world literature. Mindful of Tyler’s recently 
published volumes, Richardson of Dartmouth declared it was high 
time to stop parading our literature, and to begin instead to 
appraise it, asking such questions as: Which of our books are 
world books? Which of our authors are entitled to a place 
among the literary great? Where have American writers suc- 
ceeded, and where have they failed? These questions provided the 
guiding principles of the belletristic histories that were thence- 
forth to present the meager record of America’s literary person- 


2MS letter dated Nov. 29, 1872, in Higginson’s copy of Underwood’s book, 
deposited in Widener Library, Harvard. 
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alities with sternly objective candor. Brander Matthews explained 
that American literature was one of four British literatures, the 
other three being English, Canadian, and Australian. George 
Edward Woodberry dismissed American colonial writings as the 
“relics of a literary fetichism” whose mere mention denoted “the 
scarcity of colonial books that can be brought, even by charity, 
under the head of literature in its polite sense.” To the professors, 
literary history meant literary criticism; they approached the 
standard authors and recorded the impressions of their readings. 
An unpublished letter in which William P. Trent discusses his 
newly published history with Higginson reveals the preoccupation 
of the professorial mind with impressionistic criticism : 


It may interest you to know that the two men for whom I 
brought away from my reading the most profound respect were 
both New Englanders—viz. Jonathan Edwards & Thoreau. The 
writer for whom I had been taught to feel a sort of contempt which 
I entirely changed for genuine respect—was Margaret Fuller. 
Cooper held his own, Longfellow & Whitman gained, Ellery 
Channing & others made their personalities felt in a way I had not 
thought possible when I began my studies. The only man who did 
not live up to my expectations... was Emerson... . Surely his 
work lacks the technic of great poetry, the uniform texture of great 
prose, the systematic unity, comprehensiveness & depth of great 
philosophy—and just as surely it would be hard to find such tonic 
writing anywhere else in literature. I think, however, that in litera- 
ture as in life we must normally prefer good roasts to cakes & 
tonics, or if you will to wines. And so I reserve for Shakespeare, 
Milton & Fielding the praise some give to Emerson—nor would I 
give much praise to Poe either—who is too strange a kind of 
wild fowl to be palatable all the year round.® 


A later age, interested in literary revelations of the history of 
American society and the evolution of American thought, would 
find little satisfaction in the English professors’ one-volume sur- 
veys of native belles-lettres—suave, discreet and tasteful though 


3MS letter dated Sept. 2, 1903, in Higginson’s copy of Trent’s History of 
4 merican Literature, 1607-1865 (New York, 1903) ,deposited in Widener Library, 
arvard. 
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they were sure to be. Apparently students of literary history, no 
less than professors of literature, can hunger for roast meat where 
there are only cakes and tonics. 


II 


Violating the honored canons of his craft, Moses Coit Tyler 
wrote a history presenting in nearly two thousand pages the 
literary expression of colonial life and thought in America. The 
modest facts of his biography indicate no radical or rebellious 
spirit; in private life he was a devoted family man and a figure 
of considerable personal dignity, in professional life an earnest 
and respected teacher and, in his later years, a scholar of repute. 
If he was perhaps a little more than ordinarily successful at the 
business of living, he construed that success in normal, average 
terms—a happy home, a place in the community, an opportunity 
to carry on his chosen work.* 


It is true that Tyler’s was by no means the standard academic 
career. Preaching and lecturing occupied the decade following his 
graduation from Yale in 1857: after serving as Congregationalist 
minister in upstate New York for three years, he abandoned the 
pulpit to crusade in England for a current fad, musical gymnastics. 
Once he was on the lecture platform his topics multiplied, and he 
found himself describing America, speaking for women’s rights, 
abolition, temperance. Not until 1867, when he was thirty-two, 
did he enter the academic life; he was never to leave it, save for 
a brief fling at journalism under Henry Ward Beecher, until his 
death in 1900.° 


In his teaching career Tyler spanned two fields: at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he was Professor of English Literature; from 
1881 on he served as Professor of American History at Cornell. 


4“Tn outward achievement I have indeed but little to show; but in the man- 
agement of myself, and in the sweetness of an assured vocation, I may say that 
the real battle of life is won.” Moses Coit Tyler: Selections from His Letters 
and Diaries, Jessica Tyler Austen ed. (New York, 1911), 75. 


5A biography, The Life of Moses Coit Tyler (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1933), 
has been written by Howard Mumford Jones, based on an unpublished disserta- 
tion by Thomas E. Casady. 
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This shift from literature to history is the most revealing outward 
indication of the temperamental difference that distinguishes Tyler 
from the genteel school of literary historians. As I have suggested, 
the reason Tyler so completely eclipsed his contemporaries is that 
they were literary critics by profession, while he brought to his 
work the instincts and training of a historian. 

When, in the spring of 1871, Tyler was seriously considering 
the literary occupation of his life, he found himself strongly at- 
tracted to the project of writing a history of the United States, 
beginning with the administration of the first President. To his 
diary he confided the resolution that the study and exposition of 
American history should be his life’s work, and noted the spiritual 
glow that warmed him at the thought. To prepare himself for his 
first volume, which he believed would take five years to complete, 
he read intensively in American historians, beginning with Ban- 
croft. Later he reiterated, ‘““My bones testify all the time in 
favor of my choice of American history for the literary work of 
my life. The thought grows upon me day by day and entirely 
possesses me.” He hoped the first volume might be ready for the 
centenary year, 1876; but his plans were changed when the pub- 
lishing house of Putnam asked him to write a “manual” of Amer- 
ican literature. The proposed “manual” grew into the literary 
histories which occupied Tyler for the next quarter of a century. 
This task completed, he began work on another cherished proj- 
ect, “viri memorabiles,’ American history unfolded in a series of 
biographies. This time his work was to be interrupted by death. 
So strongly had the vocation of American historian attracted him 
that he had once refused an offer of the presidency of Cornell, 
made to him in a confidential letter by the incumbent, Andrew 
White. This was the temptation of his life, but he felt that accept- 
ance would jeopardize his historical ambitions.* 


6“My great objection is that the position would hinder too much my work as 
a student and writer of American history. You can’t understand my point of 
view unless you remember that my chief ambition in life is to be—what I have 
just mentioned.” Mrs. Austen, 113. White then created for Tyler the first chair 
of American history in the country. Harvard's Justin Winsor was also, according 
to Tyler, interested about this time (March, 1881) in the latter’s coming to 
Harvard as Professor of American History. 
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It was ironic, in the face of these hopes and plans, that the 
work Tyler finished was to rank him among literary historians; 
yet that work completely embodied his theory of the art of 
history. He was in sympathy with the movement in American 
historiography toward a more critical and less patriotic writing of 
American history ; after reading Bancroft, Hildreth, and Palfrey, 
he decided that much of the aridity and pettiness in early American 
history should be attributed to the imperfections of these writers. 
For himself Tyler had a definite historical thesis and a definite 
critical method, derived largely from Henry Buckle and Charles 
Augustin Sainte-Beuve. With Buckle—whose History of Civil- 
ization in England (1857-1861) he and his colleagues vastly ad- 
mired—he believed that exhaustive preparation is required to 
detect the moving spirit that governs the external events and domi- 
nant personalities of every age. From Sainte-Beuve he borrowed 
the maxim that in literature the producer must be studied as well 
as the thing produced—a principle that would connect criticism 
with biography, place emphasis on the performance of writers in 
relation to their times, and select authors rather than books as the 
texts for discussion. The synthesis of these ideas in Tyler’s mind 
stimulated his desire to write a narrative which, in presenting the 
literary records of a vanished society, would illuminate a his- 
torical era. 

Corollary to these intellectual sympathies were Tyler’s physical 
associations with the movement of history. There was much ac- 
tivity among American historians in the eighties and nineties; 
Tyler’s oldest friends and colleagues from Michigan days, Andrew 
White and Charles Kendall Adams, were in the van. When an 
American Historical Association was founded at Saratoga, New 
York, in 1884, White was the first president, Adams vice-presi- 
dent, and Tyler a member of the executive council. President 
White delivered an address, “On Studies in General History and 
the History of Civilization,” that gave form to the ideas then 
floating in the air. The central doctrine of his discourse was the 
nobility of the historical investigation which, as that of Buckle, 
embodied not merely observation and discovery but also a philo- 
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sophic synthesis. He pointed to C. K. Adams, McMaster, Tyler, 
Lodge, Parkman, and others as men whose collective achievement 
in rewriting history from the American point of view had opened 
a great field for American philosophic historians. 


Though less conspicuous in the revitalization of American 
historiography than his two close friends, Tyler came in for his 
share of attention. Along with Henry Adams, John Fiske, and von 
Holst, he was asked to contribute to the initial number of the 
American Historical Review, and had two articles in the first vol- 
ume.’ Before the Association he delivered a paper, “The Neglect 
and Destruction of Historical Materials in this Country,” which 
dealt realistically with a problem that has never ceased to vex 
historical scholars in America.* And for one of the notable his- 
torical projects of the day, Morse’s “American Statesmen”’ series, 
he wrote a biography of Patrick Henry which is still read. 

There was inquiry into the teaching as well as into the study of 
history. Herbert Baxter Adams, on a tour of university history 
departments in 1885, visited Tyler at Cornell and gleaned two 
considered statements of his teaching doctrine: Tyler believed in 
combining the recitation, the lecture and the seminar, and he pre- 
ferred to select broad and complex historical topics rather than 
printed textbooks as the instruments of study. In a typical year, 
Tyler gave three intensive series of courses: one traced American 
social, political, and intellectual history from the discovery of 
America to the Revolution ; a second was concerned with a special 
and technical study of American Constitutional history; while a 
third was an American historical seminar for advanced students.* 

By inclination, association and vocation a historian, Tyler was 
also one by reputation. C. K. Adams wrote him, “You are the 
foreordained historian of the country.” George Bancroft, in a 


™The Party of the Loyalists in the American yom vena 1895) ; 
“President Witherspoon in the American Revolution” (July, 1 


8Papers of the American Historical Association, Vol. II, No. 1 (New York 
and London, 1887), 20-22, gives an abstract of this address. 


®Cornell University Register for Dec., 1895 (Ithaca, New York, n.d.), 126- 
127. It is not true, as Professor Pattee has said, that Tyler’s histories, like all 
the others, grew out of lecture notes. (The Reinterpretation of American Litera- 
ture, ed. Norman Foerster, New York, 1928, 4). 
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congratulatory letter on the Patrick Henry, addressed him as 
“Dear Brother Historian.” Most fitting, perhaps, is the crucial 
passage in the memorial address by his student and colleague, 
George Lincoln Burr: 


Yet let me not limit to this lost book [Viri Memorabiles] and 
to his Patrick Henry his work as a historian. Not less than these 
the American Literature is history—the history not of an art but 
of a society. Not only is it everywhere suffused with a clear con- 
sciousness of the social and institutional life underlying American 
thought and letters, and radiant with many a flash of insight into 
this world of affairs, but it is itself a study not of style but of life. 
Even to Professor Trent the main impression left by it, and that 
which its author wished to leave, is of democracy’s part in Amer- 
ican life and culture. To Moses Coit Tyler history was not past 
politics more than past literature: either had for him interest and 
worth only as a key to that life and growth of which each is but 
an utterance. Before he began his story of our literature he had 
planned, as he told me, to write a history of the American people. 
What he did write was but a part of it.*° 


This was the appraisal of his professional blood brother, who 
wished to claim him completely, even to his literary history, as a 
member of the historical fraternity. The literary critics may have 
had a better-founded claim to him, but they remained silent ; though 
Tyler had invaded their province, he did not speak in their terms. 
That is why the phrase, ‘““Even to Professor Trent’; when Trent, 
alone of the literary critics, comes to grips with Tyler, he acclaims, 
but with reservations; he is not won over. His applause is tem- 
perate and his doubts are hushed; the professor of literature must 
perforce think in terms of criticism and aesthetics. And so Tyler, 
an enigma in his own time, belonging perversely neither to one 
clan nor the other but rather straddling both, survives as a unique 
and incomprehensible phenomenon in the barren past of American 
literary scholarship. 

In bridging the gap between historical and literary scholarship, 
Tyler successfully anticipated the moods and the methods of pres- 


104nnual Report of the American Historical Association for 1901, Vol. I, 
192-193. 
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ent-day literary scholars. Long, indeed, before the twentieth- 
century assault on the citadel of literary gentility, Tyler had at- 
tacked; and long before colonial literature was rediscovered, 
Tyler had defended : 


The first accents of literary speech in the American forests, 
seem not to have been provincial, but free, fearless, natural. Our 
earliest writers, at any rate, wrote the English language sponta- 
neously, forcefully, like honest men. We shall have to search in 
some later period of our intellectual history to find, if at all, a race 
of literary snobs and imitators—writers who in their thin and 
timid ideas, their nerveless diction, and their slavish simulation 
of the supposed literary accent of the mother-country, make con- 
fession of the inborn weakness and beggarliness of literary pro- 
vincials.™ 


This passage, written in 1878, reads like a paragraph from The 
Reinterpretation of American Literature. Tyler’s contemporaneity, 
the reason for his continued favor, is seen in his stress on the his- 
torical method, his approach as an intellectual historian, his per- 
ception of the link between American social and literary history, 
and his possession of what might be called a sober sense of the 
American epic. 


III 


Where the genteel school of literary historians were content to 
discuss conventional names and themes, Tyler did an amazing 
amount of original research. In preparing four volumes on less 
than two lean centuries of our literary history, he visited libraries, 
hunted down rare books, and consulted an extensive secondary as 
well as primary literature. His important sources included: com- 
pendiums and compilations which, assembling a vast array of 
colonial documents without regard to irrelevant aesthetic con- 
siderations, perfectly suited Tyler’s purpose of arriving at “a 
rather direct and familiar acquaintance with the American people 


99 12 


themselves” ;** biographical dictionaries, which listed all colonial 


11H AL, I, 240. 
127. HAR, I, ix; see also ibid., 28-29. 
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figures who might be entitled to consideration; original works, 
from standard collected editions to unique copies of political pam- 
phlets, or even unprinted manuscripts; biographies and memoirs, 
wherever they existed, in accord with Sainte-Beuve’s theory of bio- 


_ graphical criticism; American histories, early and late, general, 


local and special, the liberal employment of which was intended, 
after the theory of the historian Buckle, to achieve a unified, mov- 
ing narrative; and English histories and literature, frequently 
called upon to supplement, but not to overshadow, American his- 
tory and literature. Independent research, however, was only half 
the historian’s duty ; Tyler departed just as conspicuously from the 
chronological literary tables of the textbooks in seeking to perceive 
an underlying philosophic unity in the printed records of a van- 
ished historical period. Thus he selected 1675 as the division point 
between his first two volumes, since before that date each colony 
had had its own isolated provincial literary accent, while in the 
next century the presence of a native-born generation was to com- 
bine with forces of cultural unification, such as the rise of the 
physical sciences, the founding of colleges, and the establishment 
of the press, to produce a truly national literature.** In the volumes 
on the Revolutionary period Tyler deliberately integrated literary 
expression with the main political currents of an era remarkable 
for historical events rather than for literary productions.** 


Though the literary histories of the Wendell pattern specifically 
confined themselves to polite letters, Tyler designated his province 
as intellectual history. Barrett Wendell had said, “A literary his- 
tory of America, then, should concern itself . . . with what America 
has contributed to the literature of the English language.’’® Tyler 
enlarged the definition to embrace “the literary unfolding of the 


13See HAL, II, ch. XVIII, which closes with the affirmation that after 1765 
“American literature flows in one great, common stream, and not in petty rills 
of geographical discrimination.” 


14“T have this morning my first glimpse of a plan for organizing my last 
volume, 1765-1815. First, grasp the idea that it is a period in which political and 
military struggles are the great trait ; that these struggles converge on the effort 
for complete detachment of America from Europe; and that the literature of 
the time is chiefly an expression of these energies.” Mrs. Austen, 107. 


154 Literary History of America (New York, 1900), 6. 
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American mind,’*® and made clear his challenge in his opening 
sentence: “There is but one thing more interesting than the intel- 
lectual history of a man, and that is the intellectual history of a 
nation.” As applied to colonial history, this perspective was par- 
ticularly felicitous, since it permitted the consideration of writings 
not, in Tyler’s day, regarded as literature. But it was not in the 
colonial period alone that he saw the efficacy of a broader view; in 
his prefatory statement he professed an intention to carry the 
story of American literature down to the present by covering, in 
each of several volumes, ‘‘a distinct period in the intellectual life 
of the American people.” This plan was never carried out, but the 
completed volumes, with their discussions of the literature of 
philosophical and theological thought, of political theory and of 
history, still testify to their author’s determination to write other 
than belletristic criticism. 

In contrast to the English professors’ absorption with literary 
forms, Tyler’s interest in American literature was largely directed 
to the social and popular backgrounds from which it grew. One 
strains to imagine the Brahmin Wendell or the cosmopolite Wood- 
berry treating female annuals, or folk ballads, or dime novels, with 
respect ; Tyler could and did invest lowly literary genres with his- 
torical meaning. The despised almanac he recognized as the “only 
literary necessity even in households where the Bible and the news- 
paper are still undesired or unattainable luxuries” ;*’ in the hasty 
compositions of song-writers and newspaper satirists, protected by 
their anonymity, he saw the first voicings of Independence; in 
lurid accounts of prison-ship captivities he perceived not only an 
unusual literary insight into the operations of war, but, as well, 
the cause of a lasting race-tradition of bitterness between the sur- 
vivors of the war. 

As a final and less tangible difference, the authors of the one- 
volume surveys were depressed by the inferiority of the American 
achievement, while Tyler was inspired by its magnificence. The 
same nostalgic feeling for the American past that so infuses his- 


16HAL, I, vi. 
17HAL, II, 120. 
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torical and popular attitudes today, whether in scholarly under- 
takings such as The Pageant of America, or in the current vogue 
for historical novels and movies, or in a certain national conscious- 
ness of what might be called the American dream—this feeling 
attracted Tyler to his life’s work, and finds expression in almost 
every page of it. This romantic temper—the glorification of things 
American—further links Tyler to the climate of today; his en- 


_ thusiasm is ours. 


IV 


Ruefully surveying the inheritance bequeathed them by the 
genteel critics, the literary historians of the last two decades took 
pains to disavow it. They declared the one-volume survey an obso- 
lete instrument of interpretation, and called for a robust history 
that would dig deep into one era rather than skim three centuries. 
Inviting the social historian, Arthur M. Schlesinger, to participate 
in their symposium on the reinterpretation of American literature, 
they admitted the significant relation of that literature to the 
nation’s social fabric. Inevitably they expanded the scope of liter- 
ary history, and decided that the scholar might well describe him- 
self as an intellectual rather than a literary historian. 


The criteria with which the reinterpreters dismissed all the 
earlier conventional treatments of American literature at the same 
time justified Tyler’s preoccupation with colonial writings, and 
made secure his place as a pioneer in the broad approach to Amer- 
ican culture. In certain respects, it is true, Tyler dates ; his language 
is too high-spirited and florid for modern tastes, and his infectious 
personal intrusions onto the unfolding drama of history are a 
shocking breach of the current academic etiquette. Yet these, too, 
are reasons for the uniqueness of Tyler’s achievement ; for the sur- 
vival of the histories is due no less to their personal charm as 
literature than to their modern approach as history. The verdict 
of scholarly approval would not, it is safe to assume, be in itself 
sufficient to answer for their continued acceptance, had they not as 
well the drawing power of sheer readability and even, in their own 
right, of high art. 








Literary Regionalism 





Three Self-Conscious Wests 


By Theodore Hornberger 


I 


OME years ago, in an essay called “Regionalism and 
S Nationalism in American Literature,’”’” Mr. Donald David- 

son described American literary history in terms which 
afford a useful approach to its materials and problems: 


Never have we been of one mind nationally; never have we 
experienced the “national glow of thought and feeling” that Arnold 
found characteristic of the great literary periods. Instead, we have 
had a series of glows, appearing now in New England alone, now 
in the Middle States, now in the South or West. The literary 
tendencies that emerge from this complex of regional aspira- 
tions, as they interweave and form general movements, furnish 
us with the only kind of literary history that we can call national.’ 


If this description of our literary history is even partially 
accurate, it ought to be possible for the historian, by the care- 
ful use of comparative methods, to throw some additional light 
upon the origins, patterns of development, and peculiar problems 
of regional literary movements. The present paper is an effort 
in this direction. From that series of “glows” of which Mr. David- 
son wrote, three have been selected, all of them in the West: 
(1) one in the Ohio Valley, notably at Cincinnati, around the 
year 1830; (2) one which appeared in San Francisco with the 
founding of the Overland Monthly in 1868; and (3) one which 


1The Attack on Leviathan (Chapel Hill, 1938), p. 235. Mr. Davidson’s essay 
originally appeared in the American Review for April, 1935. 
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came to Chicago more or less simultaneously with the World’s 
Fair of 1893. These three centers have been examined with one 
object: to discover the avowed purposes, methods, and results 
of writers who, although they lived at different times and in dif- 
ferent places, were all self-consciously Western. What, as far as 
one can tell from his own statements, stirred the nineteenth- 
century Westerner to write? How did he go about it? What were 
his special difficulties, his peculiar handicaps? 

In each of the three instances chosen, a literary movement 
has been recognized and in some measure described.* The Cin- 
cinnati “glow,” really the first considerable literary activity in 
the West, coincided in time and to a degree in spirit with the 
“flowering” of New England and the great period of ‘“‘national- 
ism” in American literature. It must be examined always in the 
light of that great era of self-consciousness which is sometimes 
attributed directly to the famous question by Sidney Smith, “Who 
reads an American book?” and in connection with the widespread 
discussion in the thirties and forties of themes and subject mat- 
ter which might be peculiarly American. The central figures in 
Cincinnati were Timothy Flint and James Hall, and most of 
what is here said about that coterie is based upon its short-lived 
periodicals: The Western Monthly Review, edited by Flint in 
1827 and 1828, and The Western Monthly Magazine, which Hall 
“conducted” from 1833 to 1838. 

The San Francisco phenomenon, ordinarily regarded as the 
first real achievement of the local-color movement, must be con- 
sidered with regard for the unusual circumstances of the settle- 
ment of California, those gold-rush beginnings which no doubt 
had something to do with the development of a society which is 
still remarkably lacking in homogeneity and amazingly persistent 


2For Cincinnati see Ralph L. Rusk, The Literature of the Middle Western 
Frontier (2 vols., New York, 1925), and Dorothy A. Dondore, The Prairie and 
the Making of Middle America: Four Centuries of Description (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 1926); for San Francisco, Franklin Walker, San Francisco’s Literary 
Frontier (New York, 1939); for Chicago, the least studied of the three, F. L. 
Pattee, The New American Literature, 1890-1930 (New York, 1930), pp. 18-35. 
Cf. also Leon Howard, “Literature and the Frontier: The Case of Sally Hast- 
ings,” ELH, A Journal of English Literary History, VII, 68-82 (March, 1940). 
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in its bonanza, Chamber-of-Commerce spirit. The acknowledged 
leader there, of course, was Bret Harte, and, while he did not 
wear his literary heart upon his sleeve, it is still possible to get 
at his purposes and attitudes by means of the early volumes of 
the Overland Monthly. 

And, finally, the events in Chicago, complex and paradoxical 
as they were, should always be thought of in terms of the gen- 
eral literary atmosphere of the nineties, wherein the cause 
of realism and the essential rightness of decadence were being 
preached, almost from the same pulpit, against the smug overlord- 
ship of the academic and the genteel. The Chicago awakening 
had for its chief spokesman Hamlin Garland, whose essays on 
Western literature, appearing first in The Arena and The Forum, 
were collected and reorganized in a book, Crumbling Idols, in 
1894. Garland, however, was only one of the Chicago leaders; 
he must be studied in conjunction with the quite dissimilar Henry 
Blake Fuller and Herbert S. Stone, the latter being the editor of 
a publisher’s house-organ, The Chap-Book, from whose fascinat- 
ing pages pleasure as well as information may still be derived. 

These obvious differences make emphasis upon a few like- 
nesses exceedingly dangerous. Yet, within the limits of the ques- 
tions already raised, such an emphasis reveals a number of sig- 
nificant facts. 


II 


First of all, what stirred the nineteenth-century Westerner to 
write? Why did he feel the need of a literature of his own? 

As one would expect, all three localities cherished the con- 
viction that since literature and the arts are conspicuous marks 
of civilization, a leading Western city ought to have them. Tim- 
othy Flint, in 1827, hoped that “our readers feel, without our 
prosing upon the subject, that it is high time, amidst our improve- 
ments of every sort, that some effort should be made, to foster 
polite literature among us.” Forty years later, Anton Roman, 
the San Francisco bookseller and publisher, founded the Overland 
Monthly because, as he said, “I saw an opportunity for a mag- 
azine that would furnish information for the development of our 
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new State and all this great territory, to make itself of such value 
that it could not fail to impress not alone the people of the West 
Coast, but the East as well.” Henry George put it in other and 
stronger words: “We shall develop a literature of our own, issue 
books which will be read wherever the English language is spoken, 
and maintain periodicals which will rank with those of the East 
and Europe.” Even Herbert Stone, who seldom discarded his 
habit of irony for the clarity of direct statement, asserted in The 
Chap-Book in 1896 that “I cannot but think it regrettable that 
so much of the clever work of our western authors should make 
for the fame of the East, and I look forward—with hope and 
with confidence—to the establishment in Chicago of magazines, 
bicycle factories, publishing houses, and department stores, where 
the native literary talent will find not only opportunities and 
remuneration, but fame as well.” Local pride, in short, played 
a leading part in the beginnings of Western literature. 


Deeper than pride, however, was the feeling that the West 
could not be properly interpreted by outsiders. Timothy Flint 
expressed it when he said that in his opinion James Fenimore 
Cooper’s choice of subject in The Prairie had been an error of 
judgment : 


A person much less conversant with Kentucky dialect than we 
are, will perceive, that there is scarcely a touch of Kentucky idiom, 
or character, in the book. Of all natural scenery, one would think, 
a prairie the most easy to imagine, without having seen it. Yet 
no one can present a graphic image of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of a prairie, until he has viewed it himself. ... These con- 
ceptions in this book had not been pictures, painted upon the 
retina of his mind’s eye, and it is no marvel, that he was not 
able to transfer them to paper by description. We shall read him 
with pleasure, only when he selects scenery and subjects, with 
which he is familiarly conversant.® 


This conviction that the unique qualities in Western life and 
scenery could only be caught by an author with experience of 
the region was echoed a few years later by James Hall, in a 


8The Western Monthly Review, I, 308 (Sept., 1827). 
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review of Frederick W. Thomas’ The Emigrant, a Cincinnati 
book. The West, Hall said, “is a new field for the poet, and a 
field filled with rich materials; but he that would use them must 
be a western poet; he must quit the leading-strings of the British 
masters, and walk abroad by himself. ... Wherever the author of 
the Emigrant has forgotten Childe Harold, Fourth of July 
speeches, &c. and spoken of the scenes he passed, the beings that 
formerly lived there, or any thing of a descriptive kind, he has 
done himself credit.”* Here, to be sure, Hall was asserting a 
Western variant of the widespread feeling of his time that Amer- 
ican literature ought not to be imitative of foreign models. 

In California, four decades later, Bret Harte hinted at a belief 
in the unique quality of Western life when, in explanation of 
the name Overland, he prophesied that the railroad would be the 
highway of California thought. “Will not our civilization gain,” 
he asked, “by the subtle inflowing current of Eastern refinement, 
and shall we not, by the same channel, throw into Eastern exclu- 
siveness something of our own breadth and liberality?’ One can- 
not make too much of this, but the pages of the Overland testify 
that others than Harte had stronger faith in the “native author” 
theory. J. Warring Wilkinson, for example, was sure that in 
California “the novel conditions of topography, of climate, and 
of atmosphere, together with the extraordinary phases of social 
life incident to this coast, cannot fail to produce a School of 
Art sui generis, which, let us hope, will be as elevated in its tone, 
as it will be unique in its inspirations.’”® 

The Chicago writers disagreed on whether or not Western lit- 
erature could be written by outsiders. Stone tells us that he once 
had a letter from a clergyman asking “whether I publish a mag- 
azine giving aid and advice to young Western authors” and inti- 
mating “that he will be much gratified if such be the case. By 
aid I suppose he does not mean out-door relief, and of course 
the Cuap-Boox is not a charitable institution. Such aid and 
encouragement as I can give is chiefly printing the young West- 


4The Western Monthly Magazine, I, 335 (July, 1833). 
5“Our Art Possibilities,” Overland Monthly, II, 250 (March, 1869). 
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ern author’s writings when they seem good enough. If the young 
Western author fails to obtain his quota of aid it is because he 
is too young and too Western, and not enough of an author.’”® 
Hamlin Garland, however, was more orthodox. He may be said 
to have carried the “native author” theory to its logical extreme 
in his famous definition of local color as “such quality of tex- 
ture and back-ground that it could not have been written in any 
other place or by any one else than a native.”” Very few Chi- 
cagoans were prepared to go so far. When Garland read ‘Local 
Color in Fiction” at the literary congress of the Columbian Expo- 
sition in July, 1893, Lucy Monroe thought he was a “victim” of 
a false theory ;* Eugene Field found him a source of “copy” for 
his “Sharps and Flats” column for several months ;* and Percival 
Pollard put him in a novel as “Mr. Wreath,” a “monomaniac” 
on the subject of realism and a “‘charlatan” to boot.” 

Despite such disagreements, it seems fair to say that the 
“native author” notion was conspicuous in all three Western liter- 
ary movements. The West, it was believed, must be interpreted 
by Westerners, not by outlanders. The nature and extent of this 
belief need further study ; perhaps the first major problem of liter- 
ary regionalism is to be discerned herein. What was the total 
effect, in American literary history, of the Western tendency to 
insist that the writer keep his eye on the object, and write about 
that with which ‘he was thoroughly familiar? Did it contribute 


8The Chap-Book, 1V, 541 (Apr. 15, 1896). 
7Crumbling Idols, p. 64. Italics in the original. 
8“Chicago Letter,” The Critic, New Series, XX, 60 (July 22, 1893). 


®“Sharps and Flats,” Chicago Record, July 27, 28, 30, Aug. 1, Sept. 28, Oct. 
15, 1893. For providing an account of this series of Field’s columns I am indebted 
to Mrs. Evelyn M. Ownbey. Field’s description symbolized Garland’s encounter 
with Mary Hartwell Catherwood at the Fair as an “intellectual wrestling 
match” between realism and romanticism. One paragraph will show. how he him- 
self felt: “If you could contrive to keep Garland away from Howells long 
enough, we’d make a man of him, for there is a heap of good stuff in him. Sev- 
eral times we have had him here in Chicago for eight or ten days at a stretch, 
and when he has associated with us for that length of time, he really becomes 
quite civilized and gets imbued with orthodoxy; and then he, too, begins to see 
fairies and flubduds and believes in the maidens who have long, golden hair and 
cannot pail the cows; and his heroes are content to perspire instead of sweat, 
and they exchange their cowhide peg boots for silk hose and mediaeval shoon.” 


10Cape of Storms (Chicago, 1895), pp. 149-150, 153, 183. 
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to the rise of a realistic school of fiction? Is it an attitude which 
is demonstrably more apparent in the West than in the Eastern 
literary centers? 


These questions can be answered only after more extensive 
historical investigations than any now available, but it is clear 
that they are of prime importance to any evaluation of the con- 
tributions of literary regionalism. They lead, moreover, to the 
closely related problem of the materials of literature. 


III 


In addition to developing a concept of the Western author 
as a man uniquely qualified to deal with Western life, the West- 
ern regionalists had remarkably consistent notions of what the 
unique qualities of that life were. They were not always agreed 
on what should be the subject matter of Western literature, but 
considering the factors making for differences among the three 
localities, they were, in general, surprisingly of one mind. 

Timothy Flint’s strictures on the scenery and dialect of The 
Prairie, already quoted, may be supplemented, as far as Cincin- 
nati is concerned, by the more fully expounded opinions of James 
Hall. One of his purposes in founding The Western Monthly 
Magazine was that “The traditions of our country ...may be 
recorded and preserved . . . and the most authentic materials treas- 
ured up for the future historian. Many of the pioneers are still 
living—the survivors of a generation which has passed away, 
and the only existing witnesses of those hardy exploits by which 
the savage and the beast of prey were expelled from their native 
forests. The reminiscences of such men should be collected with 
care, and handed down with fidelity to succeeding ages.”** As 
early as 1833, apparently, the “most authentic” materials were, 
to Hall’s way of thinking, the deeds and thoughts of the West- 
ern pioneers. Hall, indeed, was less concerned with scenery than 
was Flint: “Our national literature,” he said, “will rest upon our 
national character—upon our peculiar history, cultivation, and 


11The Western Monthly Magazine, I, 4 (Jan., 1833). 
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moral scenery, if such an expression is intelligible.’”’* Flint and 
Hall pieced out, between them, the pattern of most later discus- 
sions of subject matter by Western writers. The Western author, 
they agreed, was to have his eye on the object. But on what 
object? The scenery or the folk? The present or the past? The 
Indians or their successors: the Hunters, the Pioneers, or the 
Capitalists? Where, in other words, were the new, the uniquely 
Western, materials? 


The fullest answer to that question from the Cincinnati group 
was a prize essay on “Themes for Western Fiction” by Isaac 
Appleton Jewett, which was published in Hall’s periodical in 
December, 1833. Jewett was as inclusive and as specific as any- 
one could well be on such a subject, and he echoed enough of 
Hall’s notions to make his fifty-dollar prize quite understandable. 


Jewett proposed, first of all, to “suggest some of the subjects 
abounding in the broad valley of the Mississippi, within which 
the poet and the novelist may find the elements of their imaginary 
creations.” He believed that the West possessed “‘literary facilities 
exceedingly peculiar in their nature,” a history “fruitful in events 
of a deeply thrilling and romantic character,” and a land where 
“human nature has been manifested under original and striking 
aspects.”” His essay, he hoped, would induce “the writers of west- 
ern fiction, to confine their range more within western boundaries, 
and to feel, that while the body of western literature is fashioned 
from native materials, its spirit should be an inspiration of native 
genius.” After this introduction, he began to name names. The 
Mississippi Valley had witnessed, in the first place, the “striking 
singularities” of the French and Spanish explorations. Then had 
come the Kentuckians, Daniel Boone foremost among them, for 
actions “worthy the highest efforts of the pencil and the pen.” 
They had been followed by “less romantic, though not less inter- 
esting” fathers of families, who “are properly the renowned Pio- 
neers, whose names are on every tongue, and whose deeds we 


12] bid., I, 384 (Aug., 1833). “But after all,” he adds, “a national literature is 
not a thing of half the importance we sometimes think it, and so we will say no 
more on the subject.” He was discussing the leading article in The Knicker- 
bocker for July, 1833 (II, 1-13). 
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would have perpetuated through every age.” And, all the way 
through, there were the Indians and the scenery, the latter being 
peculiarly appropriate for Western poetry. 

The uniqueness of Western life was to be found chiefly, how- 
ever, in the Pioneer, whom Jewett glorified in typical terms, 
emphasizing the influence of Western environment upon char- 
acter : 


The situation in which the first emigrants found themselves 
was extraordinary. Their feelings and character were acted upon 
by new and peculiar influences. Concealed energies were brought 
into action. An unusual vigor was imparted to their physical and 
intellectual natures. A determination was given to their conduct 
and tempers which strongly distinguished them.... They were 
abundantly gifted with patience, perseverance, frankness, generos- 
ity, a dauntless heroism and an enthusiastic love of liberty. These 
are the qualities which were developed, amplified and brought to 
maturity by peculiar agencies, existing only in the wilderness.** 


Jewett was even more specific than this, and it is a temptation to 
linger upon what he had to say on “The Boatmen of the Missis- 
sippi,’ Mike Fink’s brethren, or on what he regarded as the 
proper objects of Western humor: “the fraternities of Pedlars, 
Petifoggers, Pedagogues, and Disciples of Aesculapius.” One 
illustration, however, must suffice: Jewett’s description of the 
Hunter, who, he thought, “is entitled to a conspicuous place.” 


The profession which he adopted, and the world in which he 
lived, were full of charms to his captivated fancy. There was 
the valley of flowers to gladden his eye. There was the woodland 
melody to enchant his ear. There were the fountains of crystal 
waters to quench his thirst, and the delicious banquet of the 
chase to regale his appetite. There were his companions, his rifle 
and his hounds, to keep alive his warm affections, while above 
and around him was an ever-present sublimity to fill his soul 
with awe. Even the extremest toils and perils were cheerfully 
encountered; for while they gave an astonishing acuteness to 
the senses, and imparted vigor and elasticity to the frame, they 
stirred up tumultuous feelings, and called into exercise, to ren- 


13The Western Monthly Magazine, I, 578 (Dec., 1833). 
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der perfect, his powers of invention. ...He is happy in the soli- 
tude of the deep woods, and rejoices in the ampleness of his 
undisputed range. But the tide of emigration swells, and roars, 
and sweeps onward. He hears the ax of industry, and sees the 
smoke from the intruder’s dwelling overshadowing his fair hunt- 
ing-grounds. The buffalo and the deer have already taken their 
flight. Gazing for a moment at the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion, he turns his face towards the setting sun, and uttering a 
malediction upon the hand that so ruthlessly wars with nature’s 
peace, he plunges again into the far depths of the wilderness, 
that he may roam unmolested in his own appropriate home.” 


Like Hall, in other words, Jewett was primarily concerned 
with “moral scenery,” and with the past rather than with the 
present. He would not “banish the novelist from the Real and 
the Present,” but it is obvious that he regarded the realities of 
Cincinnati as less profitable literary material than the “bloody 
ground” of Kentucky. No one who has read Mrs. Trollope can 
blame him much for that. 

Bret Harte’s exploration of the romantic past of the Spanish 
missions of California is familiar to everyone. Not so well known 
is the evidence that he, like Hall, was primarily concerned with 
“moral scenery.”’ He believed that the best California poetry “has 
not been immediately inspired by the peculiar climate, scenery, 
or condition of society.”** His preface to The Luck of Roaring 
Camp and Other Sketches makes it clear that he turned in the 
main to the presentation of an era “replete with a certain heroic 
Greek poetry, of which perhaps none were more unconscious than 
the heroes themselves.” It was the effect of environment upon 
character, not the environment in itself, which interested Harte. 
Not all Californians agreed with him, as the reception of Out- 
croppings suggests: one editor wrote that “As a collection of 
California poetry it is beneath contempt.” The subsequent experi- 
ence of Joaquin Miller is also evidence of dissent. But for Harte 
the West provided a gigantic backdrop for the drama of one 
variety of the Pioneer, the Miner. 


14] bid., p. 579. 
13Overland Monthly, IV, 104 (Jan., 1870). Cf. also the preface to Outcrop- 
pings (San Francisco and New York, 1866). 
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Alone among the Western regionalists, Hamlin Garland was 
inclined to discount the past—that is, in his youth, before the 
success of the Middle Border series. He announced himself as 
“overwhelmed by the majesty, the immensity, the infinite charm 
of the life that goes on around me. Themes are crying out to be 
written.”” As examples, he named the history of the lumbering 
districts on the Great Lakes, the “subtle changes of thought and 
of life that have come with the rise of a city like St. Paul or 
Minneapolis,” the life of the Mississippi River towns, the mix- 
ture of races, the building of railroads, the rise of millionaires. 
“T am,” he wrote, “a Western man;...I want to state my earnest 
belief, which I have carefully matched with the facts of literary 
history, that, to take a place in the long line of poets and artists 
in the English language, the Western writer must, above all other 
things, be true to himself and to his time.”*® 

It is significant, however, that Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
who wrote historical novels, was apparently mildly irritated by 
Garland’s remarks about the “aristocratic party” in literature. 
“Is it aristocratic,” she asked, “to remember those who have by 
great effort and sacrifice opened ways for you? Then, since the 
foundation of the world, most men have been instinctively aris- 
tocratic. We keep aristocratically covering our soldiers’ graves 
with flowers every 30th of May.” And, again, “Where was the 
lily white hand of La Salle? ‘He belonged,’ says Francis Park- 
man, ‘not to the age of the knight-errant and the saint, but to the 
modern world of study and practical action. He was pitiless to 
himself, bearing the brunt of every hardship and every danger.’ 
If Mr. Garland would look at these great men of the past, he 
would see the same human soul struggling with human problems 
that he sees today.””* 

Garland himself, moreover, had the notion of unique “moral 
scenery” in the West, of the influence of environment upon char- 


16Crumbling Idols, p. 36. 

17Chicago Record, Aug. 1, 1893. I am indebted to Mrs. Ownbey for the quo- 
tation. The letter is signed by Mrs. Catherwood, but there is no certainty that 
Eugene Field did not write it himself. 
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acter as the central fact of Western life. This is what he had to 
say about it: 


“Bigness does not count,” the East says in answer to the West. 
Yes, but it does! The prairies lead to general conceptions. The 
winds give strength and penetration and alertness. The mighty 
stretches of woods lead to breadth and generosity of intellectual 
conception. The West and South are coming to be something more 
than big, coming to the expression of a new world, coming to take 
their places in the world of literature, as in the world of action, 


and no sneer from gloomy prophets of the dying past can check 
or chill them.** 


Nineteenth-century Westerners, it would appear, tended, like 
present-day regionalists, to seek their literary materials in the past, 
despite their general allegiance to the principle of keeping one’s 
eye upon the object. They agreed, moreover, on the notion that the 
West exerted a peculiar influence upon human character. Hall’s 
“moral scenery,’ Harte’s idea of Western “breadth and liberal- 
ity,” and Garland’s “breadth and generosity of intellectual concep- 
tion’”’—all lead to the conclusion that Western life was regarded 
as less confined, less cramping, less restricted than life elsewhere. 
The “broadening” effect of the great open spaces was perhaps 
the most characteristic theme of Western literature. 


There are several possible explanations for this environmental 
theory. It stems in part, perhaps, from eighteenth-century prim- 
itivism, in part from Rousseauism, in part from sectional pride 
and rivalry, in part from the frontier situation. Its effect remains 
somewhat mysterious, for while in one sense it supported the 
“native author” theory, it also enticed the Western writer to some 
degree away from his own time to a more romantic past. Mr. 
Rusk’s remarks upon realism and romanticism on the frontier 
are suggestive in this connection, but they are no more than that. 


18Crumbling Idols, pp. 155-156. Mr. R. C. Stephenson has called my attention 
to the presence of this same theory in Russian literature. In Dead Souls, Gogol 
writes of the flat Russian landscape: “What does that immense expanse fore- 
tell? Is it not here, is it not in thee that limitless thought will arise, since thou 
art thyself without limit? ...Is it not here that there should be giants where there 
is space for them to develop and move freely?” The Collected Works of Nikolay 
Gogol, trans. Constance Garnett, II (New York, 1933), 40. 
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Study is needed of the origins and development of the theory 
that the West bred superior men, and of the significance of that 
theory in Western letters. The question of materials raises, in 
other words, a second major problem of literary regionalism. 
Why, holding as they did the belief that the West must be inter- 
preted by a native writer, did the Western regionalists turn so 
seldom to contemporary Western life? Why was the heroic age, 
the breeding of superior men, so consistently in the past? 

No one can undertake to answer these questions on the basis 
of the factual information now available. It is clear, however, 
that one of the chief factors involved is what the Westerners felt 
to be the function of literature. 


IV 


What the various groups thought about the final purpose of 
their efforts is therefore of considerable importance. Were they 
seeking only to earn their livelihood by entertaining their readers, 
or did they have more serious aims, other than those already men- 
tioned ? On this point there is wide divergence of opinion, yet any- 
one interested in the function of literature will find the differences 
significant. 

Without question, the Californians had the least idealistic con- 
ception of literature. The Overland, from the first, carried as its 
half-title, ‘Devoted to the Development of the Country,” that is 
to say, California ; and its founder advertised, before the first issue 
appeared, that the magazine would “embrace, to the fullest extent, 
the commercial and social interests of California and the Pacific 
Coast.” One hunts in vain through the early volumes for more 
than a passing concern with the potentially disturbing elements in 
California society. There are a few articles on the Chinese, pic- 
turesquely established in San Francisco’s Chinatown, and one 
article warning prospective immigrants that there is an unemploy- 
ment problem even in California. In general, however, the Over- 
land devoted itself to admiring the steady commercial and indus- 
trial growth of the region, and neither its fiction nor its poetry 
contained perceptible social comment. Bret Harte, who regarded 
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literature as a business, argued later in life that the function of 
the writer was primarily to tell stories, to entertain readers as the 
first bards had entertained the cave-dwellers with “accounts of 
impossible beasts and men”: 


I venture to believe that when Jones comes home from the city 
and takes up a book, he does not greatly care to read a faithful 
chronicle of his own doings; nor has Mrs. Jones freshened herself 
for his coming by seeking a transcript of her own uneventful day 
in the pages of her favorite novel. But if they have been lifted 
temporarily out of their commonplace surroundings and limited 
horizon by some specious tale of heroism, endeavor, wrongs re- 
dressed, and faith rewarded, and are inclined to look a little more 
hopefully to Jones’s chances of promotion, or to Mrs. Jones’s 
aunt’s prospective legacy—why blame them or their novelist?” 


California in 1870 had not yet dreamed of The Octopus, much less 
of The Grapes of Wrath. 

In both Cincinnati and Chicago, however, there were distinct 
traces of a social purpose among the men of letters. Timothy Flint 
was a clergyman; James Hall regarded literature as one field 
wherein educated men could meet without the bitterness of party 
politics. Both men, in fact, seem to have felt that the state of liter- 
ature in a democracy was a matter of genuine importance, and 
that literature should elevate the moral tone of the community. 
Their exertions, however, were confined largely to feeble and 
didactic articles on education, history, and science. In Chicago, 
Hamlin Garland was of course vociferous on the social purpose of 
literature. He had been a Single Taxer and a Populist before he 
started fighting for the cause of Western literature. The realist, 
he believed, ‘“‘aims to hasten the age of beauty and peace by deline- 
ating the ugliness and warfare of the present;... He is tired of 
warfare and diseased sexualism, and Poverty the mother of Envy. 
He is haggard with sympathetic hunger, and weary with the strug- 
gle to maintain his standing place on this planet, which he conceives 
was given to all as the abode of peace. With this hate in his heart 
and this ideal in his brain the modern man writes his stories of life. 


19The Writings of Bret Harte, Riverside ed., XX (Boston, 1914), 275. 
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They are not always pleasant, but they are generally true, and 
always they provoke thought.’*® Surprisingly, moreover, the 
notion that literature should be a social instrument was also voiced 
by Herbert Stone, who gloried in the label of ‘‘decadent,”’ and who 
had scant sympathy with much of Garland’s program. Stone intro- 
duced to American readers such authors as John Davidson, Max 
Beerbohm, W. B. Yeats, Verlaine, Mallarmé, and Rimbaud; he 
dedicated The Chap-Book to “all that is most modern and aggres- 
sive in the Young Man’s literature.” But he could also write as 
follows: 


In a certain sense, the young of America, when they do care 
for art, care for it more “for art’s sake” than do their brothers 
on the farther side of the water. This is not the usual view. In the 
moods when we spell art with a very large A, and deplore the 
fate that keeps us here, we usually claim exactly the opposite. I 
remember, however, that when I was in Paris we were even more 
intensely political than literary in our interests. In a general way 
we all agreed; that is, we were of the school of revolt. But in a 
particular way our dissensions were lively and conflict raged con- 
stantly between anarchistes, socialistes, collectivistes, and so forth. 
Such literary prowess as we had was brought into the service of 
political reform, and in that dim, smoky basement room of the 
Soleil d’Or, where the Soirées de la Plume are held, and where 
anyone may read his verses, there were perhaps as many sonnets 
“a l Anarchie’”’ as to love and art. So turbulent and enthusiastic 
is young France that the field of literature will not contain it. It 
lays hold of politics and religion as well. In England the case is as 
marked, but it is rather among the older, at least the more digni- 
fied men. Mr. Ruskin would lay claim to the title of political econ- 
omist. Mr. Swinburne’s utterances are latterly almost all political. 
Mr. William Morris is as well known for a socialist and reformer 
as he is for a poet, and Mr. William Watson’s stirring verses on 
the wrongs of Armenia are hawked about the London streets in a 
sixpenny pamphlet. 

Is there anything like this in the United States? Do you know 
among the young men who are trying to write any who are capable 
of folly or serious thought in the name of politics or religion? 
Among the known figures is the case different in any wise? Could 


20Crumbling Idols, pp. 52-53. 
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you tell Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s politics, or whether Mr. 
Brander Matthews has any religion? Now that Whitman has 
gone, do you know anyone besides Stephen Crane who has “re- 
volted” in verse? And, indeed, did we ever take any interest in 
Whitman? Mr. Howells ventures, from time to time, into fresh 
fields of thought, and is rewarded by being told that he is, after 
all, a journalist, and a much better journalist than novelist. All 
our political sagacity we want in the halls of Congress, and all 
our literary ability applied solely to literary ends. Division of labor 
such as this equals the Hindoo caste system.™ 


Stone did not do anything about the situation he thus describes, 
other than publish Garland’s books and Harold Frederic’s The 
Damnation of Theron Ware, but he was well aware of the excite- 
ment of literature with a purpose. 

Considering the ferment of Western political and economic 
life in the nineteenth century, Western writers were singularly 
unconcerned with current affairs. This, too, is puzzling. Were 
they, as city men, unidentified in actuality with the great rural 
areas wherein lay the strength of Jacksonian democracy, the 
Grange movement, and Populism? Were they, except perhaps 
for Garland, actually rootless, despite their protestations of West- 
ern loyalties? For these questions, once more, further investiga- 
tion is needed; a third fundamental problem in literary region- 
alism is why the Western writers were so little concerned with 
the social, political, and economic aspects of their milieu. 


V 


Finally, in each of the three Western centers there was, after 
a time of high hope and excitement, a conviction of at least par- 
tial failure. Something had been achieved in each instance, but the 
rosy glow of enthusiasm and the sense of accomplishment did not 
long endure. In Cincinnati, the periodicals one by one failed; Bret 
Harte was lured away from San Francisco and the Overland was 
never quite the same again; in Chicago it was not long before it 
was recognized that the World’s Fair had marked a kind of annus 


21The Chap-Book, V, 33-34 (May 1, 1896). 
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mirabilis whose promise had not been entirely fulfilled. And the 
Western writers, naturally, wondered why these things had hap- 
pened. 


One explanation was that Western literature did not get a 
fair show. Timothy Flint expressed a widespread belief when he 
complained that ‘We have seen, and we therefore know what one, 
who has not seen can not know, with what a curl of the lip, and 
crook of the nose an Atlantic reviewer contemplates the idea of a 
work written west of the Alleghany mountains. What, say they, 
a back woods man write! A poet make verses on Red river near 
the borders of Arkansas! who ever heard of any thing worth 
remembering, that was written any where, except in Europe, or 
at least in Boston, or New York?’’” Other remarks by Flint make 
it clear that one of his chief reasons for establishing The Western 
Monthly Review was a deep-seated conviction that a Western 
writer could not expect fair treatment at the hands of an East- 
ern reviewer. There is a trace of the same conviction in the Over- 
land, where one review, possibly by Harte, begins: “We tender 
to Col. Cremony our sincere concern for the treatment his book 
will inevitably receive from the philanthropic and Christian press 
of the Eastern States and the civilized world. Dealing in facts 
which are patent to every frontiersman... Col. Cremony will be 
met with a storm of indignation against his sentiments, and witha 
contemptuous sneer at his veracity as a recorder of personal ad- 
venture.”’** In Chicago both Stone and Garland were irked with 
Eastern reviewers. Stone was, as usual, the more general ; he con- 
fined himself to condemning The Critic as “crude and amateur- 
ish,” The Bookman as “‘smug and commonplace,” after which he 
deplored the lack of a literary class in America. Our reviews, he 
said, “are written for us either by journalists who are ignorant or 
professors who are pedantic.”** Elsewhere, Stone displayed inter- 


22The Western Monthly Review, I, 10 (May, 1827). 


230verland Monthly, I, 390 (Oct., 1868). There is not much of this sort of 
thing in the Overland, but one recalls the “self-reliant passenger with a carpet- 
bag, umbrella, Harper’s Magazine, and other evidences of ‘Civilization and Re- 
finement’” in Harte’s “Mliss.” 


*4The Chap-Book, V, 526 (Oct. 15, 1896). 
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est in the question of signed vs. unsigned reviews, and in the prac- 
tice of “puffing,” which he evidently regarded as still prevalent 
among New York reviewers. Garland’s attack was more direct. 
“New York,” he wrote, “like Boston, is too near London and 
Paris to be American. It is not in touch with the West. It is losing 
touch with the people. Chicago...has its tremulous and timid 
imitators of New York and Boston imitations of London and 
Paris; but these people are in a sad minority. The great body of 
men and women who give strength and originality to Chicago 
are people who care very little what New York thinks of their 
work, and the doings of London and Paris are not more vital.”” 


The antagonism, real or supposed, of Eastern critics led West- 
erners to found their own magazines, and to yearn for publishing 
houses, as has been seen. Why did these not endure? The expla- 
nation, and it seems to be a sound one, appeared as early as 1844. 
The West, thought W. D. G. (writing on “A Periodical Literature 
for the West :—What Has It Been? What Ought It To Be?’), 
lacked “active and enterprising publishers” who could overcome 
the general indifference of the public to literary efforts. Moreover, 
the ‘‘abler and more experienced” Western writers had been un- 
willing to contribute their best work to Western magazines, and 
the Western newspapers had been less interested in Western liter- 
ature than in that originating elsewhere. The cause of failure, in 
sum, was chiefly economic; if the West could find resourceful 
publishers who could match the financial offers of Eastern mar- 
kets and obtain the attention of the Western press and people, 
Western literature was still a possibility. Like other Westerners, 
W. D. G. favored some kind of protective tariff for the infant 
authors of the region. 

To a considerable extent, San Francisco and Chicago substan- 
tiate this interpretation of the causes of failure. Thanks to Anton 
Roman and Herbert Stone, the later Western centers overcame 
momentarily the handicap of lacking energetic publishers. Never- 
theless, Harte was drawn back East by the prospects held out to 


25“T iterary Emancipation of the West,” The Forum, XVI, 158-159 (Nov,, 
1893). 
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him by James T. Fields, and Garland finally left Chicago when, as 
he put it, he realized that not one dollar of his income was being 
provided by Western editors and publishers. 


The failure of Western literary movements cannot be attrib- 
uted solely, however, to financial difficulties. The Western writers 
themselves were in part to blame—not that they lacked genius, nor 
that they succumbed too readily to the blandishments of Eastern 
editors, but that there were certain limitations in their theories 
and materials. 


By the 1880's, in San Francisco, one of Harte’s successors on 
the Overland had concluded that “‘on the whole, the tyranny of the 
Bret Harte tradition, and the conviction that nothing from Cali- 
fornia would be read except mining stories, was a bad thing for 
our literary development.”** There is something to be said, in other 
words, for Mr. F. L. Pattee’s conclusion that the California vein 
was “‘surface gold” quickly exhausted.**” How true this was also 
of Cincinnati and Chicago is worth investigation, for there is at 
least a possibility that one of the great weaknesses of nineteenth- 
century regionalism was a tendency to exhaust or standardize its 
materials. Whether it be realistic or romantic in its spirit, there 
is a certain sameness to Western literature, which appears to reflect 
either a dearth of materials or a lack of depth in Western writers. 


In Chicago, moreover, there was some skepticism of the entire 
underlying philosophy of Western literature. It came, of course, 
from Stone, who wrote as early as 1895: “A few years ago Mr. 
Hamlin Garland assaulted, with sledge-hammer blows, an alleged 
prejudice against western literature. This cooled Mr. Garland’s 
blood, I doubt not. But now, in the twilight of the battle,—seri- 
ously, was there a prejudice, was there even literature? Yet such 
was the power of the wraith of prejudice exorcised by Mr. G.’s 
incantations in magazine columns, that the West was roused to 
work for something really worthy.”** To Stone, in other words, 


26Milicent Washburn Shinn, “Some Conditions in the Eighties,” Overland 
Monthly, Second Series, XXXII, 67-68 (July, 1898). 


274 History of American Literature Since 1870 (New York, 1922), p. 295. 
28The Chap-Book, III, 261-262 (Aug. 15, 1895). 
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the typical Western grievance seemed at times no grievance at all. 
He even felt that its more general counterpart—the nationalist’s 
grievance against Europe—had little point: 


There is a music hall song current . . . which trolls, 

“Just a plain American girl is good enough for me.” 
Even in this sentiment, I, myself, cannot concur; for I prefer an 
American girl who is not plain; but when it comes to saying that 

“Just a bad American play is good enough for me, 

I do n’t want the foreign plays they have across the sea,” 
I refuse point blank. I am especially goaded to this by such refer- 
ences to Mr. Pinero’s incomparably clever play, “The Benefit of 
the Doubt,” as “imported immorality, from which the American 
public is glad to turn to a wholesome American play, even though 
the latter is full of crudities, and even vulgarity.” 


Stone, with this, had gone over to the enemy, and was in essential 
agreement with the Eastern critic who had attacked Garland’s 
“Literary Emancipation of the West” for arguing that when a 
city becomes cultured it is no longer American, but effete and Eng- 
lish. “I prefer,” said this writer, “the manners of a gentleman to 
the manners of the mining-camp, and the voice of culture to the 
barbaric yawp, and I do not consider that such preference makes 
me any the less a patriotic citizen of the United States.”*° 

It was possible, perhaps, to push a regional theory too far, 
and to assert not only uniqueness but superiority, on grounds 
which were not easily defensible. 


VI 


The evidence which has been presented here, although obvi- 
ously inconclusive, suggests several tentative generalizations which 
may be of use to the student of regional literary movements. 

First, it would seem that the nineteenth-century Westerner 
was moved to write chiefly by a conviction that the unique quali- 
ties of Western life could be described only by a Westerner. Out 
of sectional pride and self-consciousness developed a “native 
author” theory which may quite possibly have been an important 


229The Chap-Book, IV, 346 (Apr. 15, 1896). 
80The Critic, XXIII, 213 (Sept. 30, 1893). 
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factor behind the development of realism, although not decisive. 

Second, despite the “native author” theory, the Westerner’s 
search for literary materials led him primarily to the heroic West- 
ern past, where he found the best evidence for his favorite thesis, 
that the West had exerted a unique force upon human character. 
The persistence of the romantic tradition, and the curious respect 
for literary convention which made the frontier writer almost 
always conservative, combined with his environmental theory to 
confuse and limit the Western author, so that he seldom surpassed 
such relatively unoriginal efforts as “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

Third, uncertainty of purpose, insufficient economic bases, pre- 
occupation with the pioneer character, and overaggressive section- 
alism seem all to have contributed to the failure of Western liter- 
ary movements. Not one of the “glows” examined developed the 
intensity, the variety in unity, and the balance of form and con- 
tent, of criticism and creation, which distinguish the truly great 
literary center and era. 

Yet, as Mr. Davidson implies, what would nineteenth-century 
American literature be without them? Modest as were their 
achievements, and unfulfilled as were their hopes, they are of the 
first importance both to the historian and to the present-day 
writer and critic. Further study of the problems in interpretation 
which they raise ought to result in a fuller knowledge of the pecul- 
iar values and forces of American literature and life. For the 
regionalist, whether critic or artist, faces a well-nigh eternal 
dilemma. Herbert Stone stated it when he said the Westerners 
of the nineties felt that ““To produce literature may be something ; 
to produce Louisville, Des Moines, or Chicago literature is infi- 
nitely more.” 

“Maliciously speaking,” he commented, “in view of the diffi- 
culty of the achievement, this may be perfectly true. The value of 
the result is another thing. Of course literature is literature 
whether produced in the crush of London or the loneliness of the 
Illinois prairie. But there are things which would not be literature, 
had they been produced within the gates of Paradise.”™ 


81The Chap-Book, lil, 403 (Oct. 1, 1895). 











The Blight of Romanticism 


By Ima Honaker Herron 


IKE all good studies, Mr. Hornberger’s paper sets forth as 
many provocative questions as answers. While some may 
accept—and others challenge—his method of procedure, one 

involving more emphasis upon literary formulas than upon social 
and other backgrounds, all should admit that Mr. Hornberger’s 
analyses of earlier regional affiliations and antipathies show that 
regionalism has long been a pervasive element in Western liter- 
ature. By means of his data we have seen, to use the words of 
Mr. Lewis Mumford, that one of the besetting weaknesses of 
regionalism “lies in the fact that it is in part a blind reaction 
against outward circumstances and disruptions, an attempt to find 
refuge within an old shell against the turbulent invasions of the 
outside world, armed with its new engines: in short, an aversion 
from what is, rather than an impulse toward what may be.” 

Mr. Hornberger’s presentation of a series of literary “glows” 
as these are recorded through the channels of periodical literature 
should be particularly interesting to Southwesterners who have 
abetted the cause of regionalism through similar channels. For 
a brief illustration of the telling use of magazine protest for the 
advancement of Southwestern regionalism I call attention quickly 
to the early editorial written for the Southwest Review in Octo- 
ber, 1924, by Professor Jay B. Hubbell. His declaration—pub- 
lished three decades after Hamlin Garland in Crumbling Idols 
(1894) had urged the use of American themes—emphasizes that, 
“despite the octopus-like grip of New York upon the lives and 
imaginations of many American writers,” there were even then 
signs of interest in the differentia of Southwestern communities. 
In heralding an intellectual awakening throughout the Southwest, 


1Technics and Civilization (1934), pp. 292-293. 
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Mr. Hubbell expressed the wish, similar to the one voiced in 
Mr. Hornberger’s discussion, that the young Southwesterner, in 
his dislike of certain things in American life, will not be blind 
to the richness of his own background. Mr. Hubbell’s cataloguing 
of the then unused wealth of Southwestern materials is in accord 
with the earlier protests made by Garland and others. 

One of the important problems in Western regionalism, Mr. 
Hornberger implies, centers around the origin of the theory that 
the West must be interpreted by a writer with the insight and the 
knowledge that no outlander, no foreigner, could possibly hope to 
have. Also stressed is the importance of that theory in American 
literary history. True, sectional pride, itself an outgrowth of the 
Eastern emphasis upon a more highly Americanized literature, was 
responsible, in part, for this “native author” theory. Maltreated or 
ignored by Eastern publishers and critics,’ certain militant West- 
ern spirits worked independently for Western realism. E. W. 
Howe, for example, worked thus in publishing the one thousand 
copies of the first edition of The Story of a Country Town. As 
he relates in Plain People, his remarkable autobiography, The 
Story “was sent to one of the leaders in publishing... and re- 
turned. Then it was sent to six or seven others, with like result, 
whereupon I decided to print it myself, as there was a job office 
attached to my newspaper plant.”’ Usually, however, the independ- 
ent Westerner, often resentful because of the condescension of 
outlanders, suffered from lack of critical guidance. His work, 
therefore, often was hampered by his stubborn insistence upon 
mere localism, by his preoccupation with local mediocrity. (This 
may be noted in such early works as Mrs. Matilda Kirkland’s 
A New Home—Who’'ll Follow?, or, Glimpses of Western Life, 
1839, and in James Hall’s Legends of the West, 1832, the sole 
intention of the latter tales being “to convey accurate descriptions 
of the scenery of the country in which the author resides.””) The 
application of the “native author” theory, it seems to me, has been 


2The following represent critical reactions to Crumbling Idols: (1) “pages 
upon pages of iteration and reiteration,” Anon., The Critic, XXIII, 213 (Sep- 
tember, 1893); (2) “bellicose, obstreperous, blatant,” E. E. Hale, Jr., The Dial, 
XVII, 11 (July 1, 1894) ; (3) “so many explosions of literary jingoism,” Anon., 
The Atlantic Monthly, LX XVI, 840 (December, 1895). 
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demonstrably more characteristic of the provinces than of the 
metropolis, largely because the higher degree of uniformity in 
urban life did not prove conducive to the development of a richly 
defined regionalism. The best results of nineteenth-century West- 
ern realism, as shown in Main-Travelled Roads, The Story of a 
Country Town, Harold Frederic’s The Damnation of Theron 
Ware and Seth’s Brother’s Wife (both picturing rural New York 
locales), and Joseph Kirkland’s Zury, belong to the hinterlands. 


Mr. Hornberger wonders why, holding as they did the theory 
that the West must be interpreted by a native writer rather than 
an outlander, the Western regionalists turned so seldom to con- 
temporary Western life for their materials. Was Western regional- 
ism paradoxically realistic in theory and romantic in practice, and, 
if so, why? 

Could it be that the Westerners spent much of their energies 
in the cause of critical protest, as Southerners did in political 
oratory? And that their enthusiasm waned before they reached 
what Mr. Mumford calls “the cycle of action, in which regional- 
ism forms for itself fresh objectives, political, economic, civic, 
cultural, on the basis not of a servile restoration of the past, but 
of a growing integration of the new forces that have attached 
themselves to the main stalk of tradition”? Truly, the middle 
stage of Hamlin Garland’s career offers abundant proof that 
Western regionalism often was realistic in theory but romantic 
in practice. The novels of this period are almost entirely devoid 
of the dour realism of the Middle Border series. Such romantic 
tales as Her Mountain Lover, Hesper: A Romance, and The 
Eagle’s Heart, all developments of stereotyped love themes, are 
in marked violation of Garland’s own veritistic theories. In han- 
dling these Colorado materials he was the outlander, the summer 
tourist. On the other hand, sufficient evidence may be found in 
earlier fiction for the opposite side of the question. In Zury, for 
example, Joseph Kirkland dramatized unsparingly and with objec- 
tive truthfulness the struggle of the Illinois farmer against the 
almost overpowering forces of hostile nature. Without doubt, he 
achieved his desire—as he set it forth in the preface to Zury—of 
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reproducing “on American soil, the unflinching realism... of 
life in actual conflict with the soil itself.” But, again, even Kirk- 
land, on occasion, and his contemporary pioneer shaper of West- 
ern realism, E. W. Howe, lapsed into the romantic. The latter’s 
A Moonlight Boy (1886), a poorly developed mystery, is the dis- 
jointed and weakly motivated history of a village foundling. Even 
though such few works as The Story of a Country Town and 
Zury may be “racy of the soil,” are they still constituent parts of 
an aggregate American picture which comprehends the whole of 
the national spirit and character? 


Did not the apparently inexhaustible romantic materials of 
the early West blind native authors to the economic and social 
facts to be found under picturesque exteriors? Was the emphasis 
on scenery too pervasive? The really notable departures from 
romanticism were all too few. An important exception is Seth's 
Brother's Wife (1887), an unvarnished tale chronicling the 
decline of rural economy and the loneliness and soul starvation 
of country dwellers. The one ambition of youth was to escape. 
In a lengthy tirade against the sordidness of rural life one of 
the characters exclaims, “...I get angry with people who maun- 
der about its romantic and picturesque side. Where is it, I should 
like to know?” 


In conclusion, Mr. Hornberger asks a challenging question 
concerning the “flowering” of New England and Chicago’s fail- 
ure to flower. Did not Chicago, like the old Southwest of Augus- 
tus B. Longstreet’s day, lack the facilities necessary for the full 
flowering of all forces? (Emerson, Thoreau, and other New 
England writers were primarily of New England yet also of 
America, in so far as they expressed the universal American char- 
acter in terms of the New England culture and setting.) As already 
noted, in the West the interest was often in mere localism rather 
than in the larger reaches of genuine literary regionalism. Too, 
there are the numerous deterrents which Mr. Hornberger has dis- 
cussed—deterrents which are akin to those described by Thomas 
Nelson Page in his Old South Essays as delaying the development 
of Southern literature. (This tardiness in development Page 
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attributed to the marked absence of cities and the want of pub- 
lishing houses; the absorption of the intellectual forces of the 
people of the South by the problems of slavery; the general ambi- 
tion of Southerners for political distinction; and the lack of a 
reading public in the South for American authors, “due in part 
to the conservatism of the Southern people.” ) 

Perhaps Andy Adams, writing in 1924 a Southwest Review 
article entitled “Western Interpreters,” had the right idea when 
he stated: “Had our authors had the same honesty, thorough- 
ness, and knowledge of their limitations (as the painters Thomas 
Moran, Remington, and others) the West today might have had 
a literature comparable to that of the New England states.” Per- 
haps, too, the late Emerson Hough sounded a true criticism when 
he once contended, with some bitterness, that New England has 
long been the very center of Western literature. 





John Steinbeck 


American Dreamer 


By Frederic |. Carpenter 


each as different from the others as all are different from 

the writings of most novelists. He has employed a variety of 
techniques to describe an assortment of characters; pirates, 
farmers, storekeepers, paisanos, Communists, half-wits, children, 
and migrants have appeared successively in romantic, realistic, 
mystical, mock-heroic, dramatic, psychological, and sociological 
novels. His readers have come to expect the unexpected ; his critics 
have taken refuge in enthusiasm or despair. 

But beneath this apparent variety, Steinbeck has been astonish- 
ingly consistent. A single purpose has directed his experimenta- 
tion, a single idea has guided his literary thought. Always his 
fiction has described the interplay of dream and reality ; his thought 
has followed the development of the American dream. The signifi- 
cance of dream in the motivation of Steinbeck’s stories is often 
explicit, and may be described in detail. Most of his titles have 
been symbolic: Cup of Gold, The Pastures of Heaven, To a God 
Unknown, In Dubious Battle, Of Mice and Men, The Grapes of 
Wrath. Only Tortilla Flat and The Long Valley seem literal. And 
in all these tales the dramatic conflict springs from the opposition 
between the “Golden West” of the imagination, and the actual 
California of the farmers’ associations and the migrants. The 
real name of the valley called “the Pastures of Heaven” was, sig- 
nificantly, “the Corral of Earth.” 

Besides this unity, Steinbeck’s writing shows a steady progres- 
sion of subject, of thought, and of technique. Chronologically, his 
stories describe the pageant of the American West. From Cup of 


Jes STEINBECK has published eight volumes of fiction, 
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Gold, which dealt with the early pirates of Panama, to the con- 
temporary epic of the Okies, they have their background in history. 
First the Spaniards and Indians, then the American homesteaders, 
then the paisano descendants of the Spaniards and Indians, then 
the Communist agitators, and now the depression migrants—all 
have lived, actually. 


But beyond history, these novels illustrate the logical develop- 
ment of an idea: they describe successive phases of the American 
dream. First the dream of conquest, then of escape, then of settle- 
ment and ownership. But something was lacking in all these early 
dreams—some possessive egotism vitiated them. The novels of 
Steinbeck’s second period describe more unselfish types of Amer- 
icans, who fail for other reasons: irresponsibility, or fanaticism, 
or defective mentality. Most recently, The Long Valley and The 
Grapes of Wrath have suggested the possible realization of the 
American dream through courage and active intelligence. 

Finally, Steinbeck has gradually developed an artistic technique 
for describing dreamers. His first three novels failed through lack 
of objective reality: the earliest described pirates as if they were 
dreamers ; the second described dreamers without explaining their 
motivation; the third mystically merged characters and author in 
a confused symbolism. But his mature novels succeeded because 
they described dreamers objectively, and made clear their motiva- 
tion ; the creator separated himself from his creatures. These char- 
acters remained insignificant in so far as they remained dreamers, 
merely. In his later short stories and in The Grapes of Wrath 
Steinbeck’s characters have integrated dream with action and have 
lived on both levels, independently of their author. 

Let us follow the dream. 


I 


In Steinbeck’s first published novel, the American dream 
appears most obviously and least successfully. The story is sub- 
titled: A Life of Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer, with Occasional 
References to History. These “occasional references” are not very 
important. 
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Historically, Henry Morgan preyed upon Spanish shipping and 
settlements in America, conquered Panama, and helped open the 
way for the English colonization of the Western world: he was 
a man of action and, indirectly, an empire builder. But Cup of Gold 
converts this Morgan into the first American dreamer. So, when 
the young hero’s patron seeks to persuade him to settle down, 
Henry replies: “Sir, I must be off a-buccaneering. Why, in all 
my years it has been the one aim. I must go, sir.” And later the 
author explains: “There was a power of dream in him. Out of 
his mob of ragamuffin heroes he wanted to make a strong, durable 
nation, a new, aggressive nation in America. As more and more 
of the buccaneers flocked to his command, his dream solidified.” 
And this fictional Henry Morgan partially realized his American 
dream : in the moment before his death, “Henry was conscious of 
the deep, mellow pulsation of the Tone.” 


Clearly, Cup of Gold offers an extreme example of the roman- 
tic idealization of history. It would seem as though Gilbert and 
Sullivan had mocked it before it was written: “It is, it is a glorious 
thing to be a pirate king!’ Upon sober second thought, the whole 
motivation appears absurd: pirates are not apt to be dreamers; 
and even the most inspired Elizabethan dreamers hardly thought 
of making a new, independent nation in America. To read back the 
modern American dream into the conscious mind of an English 
pirate is to falsify both history and psychology. But the idea is 
suggestive. In the later novels this dream constantly recurs and 
with increasing realism motivates the action. 

From Cup of Gold to The Grapes of Wrath seems a far cry. 
But the crude artistic pattern of the first novel finds perfection in 
the latter: young Henry Morgan, the criminal leader of ragamuf- 
fin heroes, followed the strange advice of the bard Merlin, much 
as Tom Joad follows the counsel of the mystical preacher Jim 
Casy. In each case a dreamer prophesies the future actions of a 
rebellious leader of the people. But where Merlin was mythical, 
Jim Casy is real; where Merlin miraculously imparted his dream 
to the self-conscious Henry Morgan, Jim Casy teaches Tom Joad 
by slow suggestion and example, remaining realistically a man of 
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flesh and blood. And where Merlin’s American dream was im- 
possibly prophetic, Jim Casy’s develops naturally from the historic 
events of his time and place. The dream-technique of the first 
novel was naive and artificial, while that of The Grapes of Wrath 
has become skilful and realistic. But the dream persists. 

And the dream develops. Even though Cup of Gold romanti- 
cized Henry Morgan, it offered some valid criticism of his 
motives. It did not romanticize the blind violence of this first 
phase of the American dream. For this Henry Morgan “wanted 
the moon,” selfishly : 


“T think I understand,” said Merlin to him. “You want the 
moon to drink from as a golden cup; and so it is very likely that 
you will become a great man. ... All the world’s great have been 
little boys who wanted the moon.” 


But the world’s great who have dreamed only of personal 
power, and have sought to achieve it only through violence, have 
always failed ultimately. So this Henry Morgan failed in love and 
in happiness: although he achieved his dream of power through 
violence, it did him little good. He embodied the first logical stage 
of the American dream: success in action, but failure in imagina- 
tion. This first “American dreamer” remained narrowly ego- 
tistical. 

Thus, in spite of the artistic failure of his first book, Stein- 
beck did foreshadow in it his future literary development. Through 
the father of Henry Morgan, he prophesied the dream-life he was 
to describe : 


“T say to you, without pleasure, that this son of ours will be 
a great man, because—well—because he is not very intelligent. 
He can see only one desire at a time. I said he tested his dreams ; 
he will murder every dream with the implacable arrows of his will. 
This boy will win to every goal of his aiming; for he can realize 
no thought, no reason, but his own. And I am sorry for his coming 
greatness.” 


Ultimately, Steinbeck suggests, a man’s “intelligence” is more 
important than his individual success. And so Tom Joad will never 
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become as “great’”’ (successful) as this Henry Morgan; but he 
will dream more greatly, because he will see life whole. And the 
greatness of his dream will raise him above his more successful 
fellows. 


II 


The prologue to Steinbeck’s second novel, The Pastures of 
Heaven, describes the discovery of a beautiful California valley 
by a Spanish conquistador, and the man’s failure to find happiness 
there. Then come the stories of a succession of later settlers, with 
their ill-fated attempts to possess the ideal beauty of the valley. 
The book ends with the exclamations of a group of tourists who 
dream of the lives that they also would live there if they could. 
But through all these stories runs the theme of romantic idealiza- 
tion, possession, and frustration. The self-righteous spirit of the 
conquistadors leaves its curse upon the valley. And this abstract 
spirit of place gives unity to an otherwise disconnected series of 
stories. T. B. Allen, the storekeeper, suggests it at the beginning: 
‘““Maybe there’ll be a lot of baby curses crawling around the Pas- 
tures the first thing we know.” 

The historic pattern of conquest, idealization, and frustration 
gives purpose to this book. But within this general outline live 
a group of characters who suggest the rich variety of the later 
novels. In detail their stories are realistic. But even this realism 
contributes to the development of the idea: the different characters 
illustrate the ways in which the American dream may fail. Thus 
the book is dual in technique: as a whole it repeats the self-con- 
scious dream-motivation of Cup of Gold; but in its particular 
stories it makes the dream implicit and unconscious, as it is in 
actual life. 

Within the “Pastures of Heaven” four types of American 
dreamers live. The first seek to realize a false ideal, and fail be- 
cause of their lust for possession. So the Spanish conqueror fails. 
And so the mad religious fanatic, who attacks a rattlesnake as a 
symbol of the devil, is killed. And “Shark” Wicks, who dreams of 
paper profits and of keeping his daughter “pure,” is disgraced. 
And so Helen Van Deventer, who in her possessive lust finally 
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becomes insane, commits murder. But these dreamers are psycho- 
paths, and their dreams nightmares. 

A second group of American dreamers seek to realize different 
ideals, valid historically but now outworn. So Richard Whiteside 
came to California in 1850, not to plunder the earth of gold, but 
to set up a new dynasty. “In his mind there was the definite inten- 
tion of founding a house for children not yet born and for their 
children.” He built an ideal house; but his children moved away, 
the house burned, and the dynasty failed. And so Pat Humbert, 
the hard-working settler from Vermont, furnished an _ ideal 
Colonial room for his love, copying it perfectly out of House 
Beautiful, only to have his love marry another and the room re- 
main empty. And the hero of To a God Unknown was to learn 
that the old ideal cannot be transplanted. The American dream 
must grow from the soil. 

The third group of dreamers who live in the Pastures are 
natives, half-breed descendants of the Spanish conquerors and the 
Indians, paisanos, and “children of nature.”” What destroys them 
is neither a lust for possession nor an alien idealism, but their own 
irresponsibility. So the amoral Lopez sisters find themselves dis- 
possessed, like the later paisanos of Tortilla Flat. And so the im- 
becile Tularecito is judged criminally insane, like the later Lennie 
in Of Mice and Men. These children of nature must also become 
children of civilization. In Cup of Gold Henry Morgan had re- 
marked, “‘Civilization will split up a character, and he who refuses 
to split goes under.” The first groups of American dreamers, who 
were exclusively agents of the old “civilization,” ignored “‘nature.” 
Now these native paisanos ignore “civilization.” And both go 
under. 

Who, then, shall be saved? Only one citizen of The Pastures 
of Heaven seems wholly admirable, and even he is forced to leave 
the valley at last. But Junius Maltby, born there, will return again 
to become a leader of the people. For he is child both of nature 
and of civilization, whom ease will not make irresponsible, nor 
the world corrupt. In The Long Vailey he will reappear as Jody 
Tiflin, son of a rancher, grandson of a pioneer, and inheritor of 
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the American dream. And in The Grapes of Wrath this child will 
grow up. Meanwhile, many dreamers fail in many ways. 


III 


Steinbeck’s third novel, To a God Unknown, seems almost to 
have been written in a dream. On the surface it tells the story of 
Joseph Wayne, who emigrated from Vermont to California about 
the turn of the century and took a homestead on the marginal land 
of an interior valley. It tells of his marriage, his struggle with 
drought and defeat, and his death. But the true novel lies below 
this surface in the symbolism by which Joseph Wayne becomes the 
type of Western Man, and his death the sacrifice of a man for his 
country. Historically, Joseph Wayne is the pioneer settler. Sym- 
bolically, he is the Man of Nature. 

Artistically, then, Steinbeck’s third novel attempts a new kind 
of symbolic realism. The dream-motive, which had been external 
in Cup of Gold and had appeared as bare framework in The Pas- 
tures of Heaven, becomes integral with the plot. Every reality is 
a symbol: Joseph’s journey through the pass is real, yet suggests 
the passage of the soul to maturity; Joseph’s union with Rama is 
real, yet suggests the communion of man with humanity ; and his 
sacrificial death is real, yet symbolizes the relation of man to 
nature. The general theme is pointed by the recurrent refrain 
quoted from the Rig-Veda: “Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice?’ But the novel fails: as realism it becomes incredi- 
ble; and as symbolism it lacks the visionary grandeur which, for 
instance, gives life to the poetry of Robinson Jeffers. Either 
dreams must be described objectively, or they must be transmuted 
into poetry. 

But if this book fails, it fails greatly. It attempts through sym- 
bol to prophesy, and through prophecy to create the future. It 
seeks to go beyond the despair of most modern literature to a new 
affirmation. Where Jeffers had described dreams as nightmares 
of possessive lust and introversion, and considered even the self- 
sacrifice of Christ as motivated by a desire for spiritual power, 
Steinbeck seeks to imagine a new savior who will sacrifice himself 
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for the Western land, freed of the lust of power. So, at the end of 
the book, a Catholic priest exclaims of Joseph Wayne: “Thank 
God this man has no message. Thank God he has no will to be 
remembered, to be believed in. . . else there might be a new Christ 
here in the West.” To a God Unknown describes in symbolic 
language a third phase of the American dream—the religious ideal 
of self-sacrifice, through the union of the human individual with 
the “Unknown God” of nature. 


Stated thus abstractly, this dream-idea sounds silly. The early 
novel was unsuccessful. But in modified terms the idea dominates 
all of Steinbeck’s later work. And the novel remains important 
because it marks the end of his apprenticeship. His later stories all 
describe the dream objectively. And all describe it as successful 
(that is, as contributing to the happiness of the individual and of 
society) in so far as it is selfless. The paisanos of Toritlla Flat, the 
Communists of Jn Dubious Battle, the ranch hands in Of Mice 
and Men, and the Okies of The Grapes of Wrath all dream of 
something beyond themselves, and all achieve happiness to the 
degree that they sacrifice themselves for that dream. This becomes 
their greatness. 


IV 


I have given considerable attention to Steinbeck’s first three 
novels because their very imperfections suggest the key to his 
work. The self-conscious use of dream and symbol disappears in 
his successful fiction, but continues subconsciously as part of its 
structure. 


So Tortilla Flat describes the indolent paisano descendants of 
the Spanish conquerors with a mock-heroic humor which sympa- 
thizes even while it laughs. It tells how “love came to Big Joe 
Portagee” and of how his friends “succored the poor Pirate.” 
Within the pseudo-pattern of heroic legend, it describes the mis- 
adventures of a group of ragamuffins who are not heroes. The 
contrast between the dreams of these primitive Californians and 
the mechanisms of modern society gives the book its unique flavor. 
Where Cup of Gold had failed through lack of a sense of humor, 
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Tortilla Flat succeeds through possession of this quality. The com- 
mon denominator remains the dream. 

Where the dream of Henry Morgan and his pirates had been 
one of possession and conquest, the paisanos imagine a kind of 
primitive communism. The book’s chapter headings suggest the 
new values: “How Pilon was lured by greed of position...” 
“How the poison of possessions wrought with Pilon...” “How 
Danny’s Friends swore comradeship,” “Of the good life at 
Danny’s House...” and “How through sacrifice Danny’s 
Friends gave a party.” On the primitive level, the ideal of these 
ragamuffins is social, unselfish, and fundamentally good. Clearly, 
the author sympathizes with it, even while he recognizes its im- 
possibility in this naive form. 

But this primitive ideal of communal life fails for other rea- 
sons than its primitiveness. Danny has inherited from an uncle a 
fortune almost sufficient to his needs. And his friends have con- 
tributed to the support of their fellowship. Together they have 
almost achieved social security. But nevertheless they are bored. 
Living only for pleasure, they crave action and even self-sacrifice. 
The communal ideal, Steinbeck seems to say, must go beyond 
sociability and security to include purposeful and responsible 
action. 


These paisanos are children of nature. Civilization punishes 
them because they ignore its laws. But their natural community 
fails finally through its own lack of purpose. To the values of 
nature must also be added the values of civilization. Where these 
“heroes” dream only of tortillas on the flatland, the American 
dream includes the ideal of progress and of a struggle to the 
heights. 


Therefore the foil of Tortilla Flat is In Dubious Battle. 
Where the one was mock-heroic, the other is heroic. Where the 
paisanos dreamed of pleasure, the Communists dream of the new 
society. Where the first were survivors of a primitive era, the 
second imagine themselves citizens of the future. But both seek 
“the good life” through group action, unselfishly. At the end of 
the “battle” one Communist declaims over his dead comrade: 
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“This guy didn’t want nothing for himself.” At bottom both nov- 
els seek to answer the age-old question: ““Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer sacrifice?” 

But because these novels are fundamentally opposite, they use 
contrasting techniques. Where the mock-heroic suggested the 
abyss between dream and reality, the heroic describes the attempt 
to make the dream real. Jn Dubious Battle, therefore, becomes 
exclusively realistic. The very existence of the dream is denied 
by its dreamers. Dr. Burton says to Jim: 


“You're living the good life, whatever you want to call it.” 

“I’m happy,” said Jim. “And happy for the first time. I’m 
full-up.” 

“TI know. Don’t let it die. It’s the vision of Heaven.” 

“T don’t believe in Heaven,” Jim said. 


So the Communists live wholly on the realistic level, as men of 
action should. Steinbeck’s earlier artificialities of dream-frame- 
work and symbolism have been abandoned. Only Dr. Burton re- 
mains as seer and interpreter, and even he is necessary to the 
action. The dream has become naturalized. 

And the dream has grown. The possessive egotism of Cup of 
Gold has become altruism. The utopianism of The Pastures of 
Heaven has become practical. The mysticism of To a God Un- 
known has become active. And the primitivism of Tortilla Flat 
has become civilized. 

But two imperfections remain: this communistic dream is 
partial, and it is violent. It is a product of imperfect vision, and of 
hate. So the doctor explains: “I want to see the whole picture, as 
nearly as I can. I don’t want to put on the blinders of ‘good’ and 
‘bad,’ and limit my vision.” And later he continues: “The other 
side is made of men, Jim, men like you. Man hates himself... . 
Damn it, Jim, you can only build a violent thing with violence.” 
But this doctor remains solitary. Not until The Grapes of Wrath 
will the idealist act without hatred, striving as a part to realize 
the purpose of the whole. 

Meanwhile, Of Mice and Men describes the individualistic 
survival of the old American dream. Constantly repeated, because 
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it is common to all Americans, this dream gives significance to 
a story of outcasts and failures: “Just like heaven. Ever’body 
wants a little piece of lan’.... Nobody never gets to heaven, and 
nobody gets no land. It’s just in their head. They're all the time 
talkin’ about it, but it’s jus’ in their head.” Security, independence, 
a piece of land, the pioneer’s dream and once almost the American 
reality; but now it’s “just in their head.” This is the American 
tragedy. "i 

But why an imbecile for a hero? Why a nigger, a cripple, and 
a moron for supporting cast? It has been said that this story is not 
tragic, because its characters lack significance. But I think the 
story is tragic, although it is not primarily a tragedy of character. 
It is a tragedy of idea. These “heroes” achieve significance be- 
cause they give expression to the American dream in its simplest 
form. They become heroic, because they refuse to deny their 
dream. George says, “Guys like us got no fambly. They make a 
little stake an’ then they blow it in. They ain’t got nobody in the 
worl’ that gives a hoot in hell about ’em—.” They refute the 
despair of Vachel Lindsay: 


Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


Serving an unknown God, they do not die like sheep: 


George was quiet for a moment. “But not us,” he said. 

‘““Because—” 

“Because I got you an’—” 

‘An’ I got you. We got each other, that’s what, that gives a 
hoot in hell about us,” Lennie cried in triumph. 


And so they die in triumph with their dream. 


In this novel the dream which has dominated Steinbeck’s 
thought from the beginning reaches its final phase. George and 
Lennie express what is best in it. Unlike Henry Morgan, who was 
‘not very intelligent” because he was utterly selfish, these poor 
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men see beyond themselves. Like the Joad family, these native 
Americans seek unselfishly to band together. George becomes a 
responsible leader, and the others share. If they are doomed, it is 
not because of what is false within—they have achieved inner 
integrity. They lack only the pragmatic “intelligence” necessary 
to bring the dream to realization. Because they lack that, they 
remain dreamers merely: at the end George gets drunk and tries 
to forget. But Tom Joad will remember, and will go on. The 
dream lives. 


V 


Steinbeck’s first three novels told of dreamers subjectively, 
with imperfect realism; and described dreams which were selfish 
and distorted. His next three novels told of dreamers objectively, 
with increasing realism; but described dreams which, for one rea- 
son or another, were doomed to defeat. His last two books have 
described characters whose dreams are valid, and who have (to 
some degree) realized them. 

After To a God Unknown, Steinbeck wrote two brilliant short 
stories which were later combined as “The Red Pony.” After Of 
Mice and Men he wrote two more about Jody Tiflin, the young 
owner of the red pony. These stories he collected in The Long 
Valley. They announced the literary maturity of the author. In 
them Steinbeck finally achieved complete realism, and carried his 
literary thought through to its logical consequences. 

The story of the red pony, of his death, and of the birth of his 
successor is so real that no symbolism seems intended. But the 
dream-motivation of the earlier novels and a few hints in these 
stories suggest that the red pony is also the physical symbol of 
the old American dream. Owning him, Jody becomes the man on 
horseback: his schoolmates “knew instinctively that a man on a 
horse is spiritually as well as physically bigger than a man on 
foot.”” And so Jody’s rides became “a strange time and a mysteri- 
ous journey—an extension of a dream.”” And Jody became a leader 
among his schoolmates. The last story in the group, entitled “The 
Leader of the People,” suggests that he will succeed his pioneer 
grandfather as a leader among men also. 
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These stories describe the death of Jody’s red pony, his sorrow 
over it, and finally the birth of his new colt. They suggest how 
these experiences lead him to maturity. For the red pony was the 
plaything of a child, bought by an indulgent father for an irre- 
sponsible son. But the colt is the reward of Jody’s own work. And 
its birth teaches him the tragic cost of life. 

The red pony is physically real. But he also suggests the old 
American ideal of life—the “genteel tradition” of the past. He 
is beautiful and lovable, but not suited to the hardships of ranch 
life nor strong enough to survive the neglect of his masters. Like 
the great house which Richard Whiteside built for his children, 
and the perfect room which Pat Humbert furnished for his love, 
he is a lovely anachronism. The ideal of the new America must 
be born of the experience of the younger generation with the land. 
And the birth of the new colt is not easy. Jody’s grandfather has 
given up hope for the future. But Jody has not. He has brought 
the new life to birth. 

Jody’s grandfather despaired of America because, he said, 
“‘Westering isn’t a hunger any more.” In the early days he had led 
men West, but now “there’s a line of old men along the shore 
hating the ocean because it stopped them . . . there’s no place to go.” 
To this fundamental American problem Steinbeck addressed him- 
self in The Grapes of Wrath. Tom Joad leads a new westward 
migration. He rediscovers America, and recognizes that its land 
is not being used nor its opportunities kept open. He becomes a 
leader of the new pioneers, spiritually as well as physically. 

The Grapes of Wrath is too large a novel to be described 
briefly.’ In it the many skeins of Steinbeck’s thought are woven 
into new patterns. But primarily it is a novel of the American 
dream. In the strange character of Jim Casy the old dream finds 
new expression. For this ex-preacher, who has abandoned the old 
forms in order to see the desires of men as they are, dominates 
the story. In him the magic prophecies of the early Merlin find 
mature expression, and the earthy mysticism of the unknown God, 


1See “The Philosophical Joads” by Frederic I. Carpenter, College English, 
January, 1941. 
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and the self-sacrifice of In Dubious Battle. Jim Casy reinterprets 
the American dream. 

But he also transforms it, and (with Tom Joad) helps to 
realize it. Unlike Merlin who prophesied mysteriously on the 
mountain-top, and unlike Joseph Wayne who acted without real- 
istic motive, and unlike the Communist doctor who merely 
observed, Jim Casy shares in the experiences of his people, and 
develops from them. And unlike the earlier idealists, he acts with 
his people. From him Tom Joad learns, both through words and 
through deeds. When Casy dies, Tom gives expression to his 
dream, and continues to act upon it. 

And if Tom Joad dies, it will not matter, for the dream will 
live. His soul will become the soul of America, struggling for 
freedom. “—They might kill ya,” Ma Joad had objected. But 
Tom replied : 


“Tt don’ matter. Then I'll be all aroun’ in the dark. I’ll be ever’- 
where—wherever you look. Wherever they’s a fight so hungry 
people can eat, I’ll be there. Wherever they’s a cop beatin’ up a 
guy, I'll be there. If Casy knowed, why, I'll be in the way guys 
yell when they’re mad an’—I’ll be in the way kids laugh when 
they’re hungry an’ they know supper’s ready. An’ when our folks 
eat the stuff they raise an’ live in the houses they build—why, 
I'll be there. See?” 


His soul goes marching on. The dream continues. 








Negro Song 


By Rual Askew 


Fast: 


Dust-shades on de groun’, yea, man; 

oh, de dust-shades on de groun’, oh, Lawdy— 

oh, de dust-shades settlin’ to de groun’, 

an de rains come heah no mo’. 

I listened to de singin’ of de whippoorwill, 
whippoorwill, whippoorwill ; 

I listened to de singin’ of de whippoorwill, 

a-cryin’ in de woods fo’ de Lawd. 


Chorus louder: 


Oh-o, Lawd, ain’t got no rain. 
Oh-o, Lawd, ever’thing’s gonna die; 
oh-o, Lawd, shake dat sky, 

make de hebbens cry, 

an de thunders roll, 

an de lightnin’s flash, 

an de trumpets blow— 

make it rain hard, Lawd, 

make it rain. 


Slow: 


An’ I see three chillun sittin’ on de fence, 
on de fence, on de fence, 
an’ I see three chillun sittin’ on de fence, 
a-waitin’ fo’ de rains to come. 
An’ I see my mammy kneelin’ down to pray, 
down to pray, down to pray, 
an’ I see my mammy kneelin’ down to pray— 
a-prayin’ fo’ de rains to come. 
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Chorus slower: 


Oh-o, Lawd, ain’t gonna rain. 

Oh-o, Lawd, ever’thing’s gonna die; 
oh-o, Lawd, shake dat sky, 

make de hebbens cry, 

an de thunders roll, 

an de lightnin’s flash, 

an de trumpets blow— 

make it rain hard, Lawd, 

make it rain. 


Spoken solemnly: 


An’ I say to myself—Why, de Lawd, he good. 
An’ a voice say to me—Better knock on wood; 
better say yo’ prayers; 

better pack yo’ grip fo’ dem golden stairs. 
Kneel down, niggah, an say dem prayers— 
say ’em loud, niggah—shout yo’ troubles! 

An’ de voice say: 

Stan’ up, niggah, here comes de Lawd, 

stan’ up, niggah, jes’ as sure as yo’ born, 

get up, niggah, thank de Lawd— 

sing and shout, niggah, yea, man, 

sing and shout, 

sing and shout, 

sing and shout— 

fo’ de good rains on de groun’, yea, man; 

oh, de good rains on de groun’, yea, man; 
sho’, de good rains on de groun’, oh, Lawdy— 
sing and shout, 

sing and shout, 

sing and shout— 

fo’ de good rains settlin’ on de groun’. 
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Chorus (swing): 


Oh-o, Lawd, we got dat rain; 
oh-o, Lawd, not a thing’s gonna die; 
oh-o, Lawd, shake dat sky, 

make de hebbens cry, 

make de thunders roll, 

make de lightnin’s flash, 

make de trumpets blow— 

Oh-o, Lawd, let de angels sing— 
yea, man, sing and shout, 

sing and shout, 

sing and shout— 
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Provincial Sketch Book 





Old A’nt Dora 


By Thomas N. Pappas 


now when the cotton begins to open white and thick on the 

land across the creek she has come to pick for us. It is 
always early in September. School will have started and the chil- 
dren will be gathered around the gas range in the kitchen waiting 
for Marie to set the breakfast table, remarking every few minutes 
that the school bus is due, peering into the various pots and pans 
to see what savory foods might be there, when the rap of the 
gnarled hickory cane is heard on the back doorsteps. 

Marie, her black face still swollen from her night’s sleep, 
peers out the kitchen window. 

“Old crazy A’nt Dora’s out there agin,” she tells my mother, 
letting the curtain fall back and returning to the stove. And 
then my mother, who has been sipping her morning black coffee, 
sets down the cup, pushes back her chair and goes to the back 
door. Close on her heels come the three children and then my 
brother and I. The children follow through a sense of curiosity 
and a feeling of safety guaranteed by my mother’s presence, for 
they would not otherwise dare to approach this aged creature 
whom the other Negroes call witch. My brother and I follow 
through force of habit. 

And there A’nt Dora stands, one long foot resting on the 
bottom step, her black, wrinkled face staring up at the white 
faces in the doorway, a long white cottonsack draped limply over 
her shoulder, one lean, wiry hand clutching the loose end of the 
sack with the fierce, muscular strength of a man. In her other 


F = FIFTEEN YEARS now she has come. For fifteen years 
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hand is the knotty cane which others of her race swear is trans- 
formed into a blacksnake whip when she becomes angry. On her 
head rests the same green, short-brimmed hat she has worn ever 
since she first came to work for us. 


“Ise come to pick cotton fuh yuh agin, Miz Mary,” she says, 
her sharp eyes peering up from under the heavy gray eyebrows. 


“T’m so glad to see you, A’nt Dora,” my mother says in a soft, 
friendly tone of voice. “I don’t think we could get our cotton out 
unless you showed up to help us.” 

“Yes’m,” A’nt Dora will answer, pleased with this appeal to 
her pride. 

“Are you ready to start?” my mother asks. 

““Yes'm.” 

“Wouldn’t you like some breakfast first?” 

“Yes’m.” 

So it is that old A’nt Dora sits herself down to oatmeal, eggs, 
fried salt pork, and steaming biack coffee. She eats at the long 
table in the back yard where the other cotton hands eat at noon. 
My mother serves her, for Marie will have none of it. Once, 
several years ago, Marie took the food out to A’nt Dora and the 
old Negro woman took the hickory cane to Marie. For a long time 
after that Marie dared not show her face in the presence of the 
old woman, and if she by chance met her in the outer lots, around 
the barns or the cotton house, Marie made a swift beeline flight 
to the kitchen. 


The rear kitchen window is crowded with faces as old A’nt 
Dora eats. There is Louise, who is now thirteen. There is Jane, 
nine years old. And finally there is Bobby, seven. All three press 
their noses against the pane and watch with deep interest while 
the old Negro woman gulps down her food in huge mouthfuls. 
Invariably there comes a penetrating croak as the school bus 
blows its horn, and suddenly A’nt Dora is forgotten. There is a 
wild scramble for books, for caps and hats and jackets, for hunch 
money, Bobby wants another biscuit, and then they are gone with 
a rush to slam the front door and leave the sounds of their feet 
on the steps and the concrete walk. 
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When she is through eating, A’nt Dora wipes her mouth on 
her long skirt, flings the cottonsack back over her shoulder, and 
walks down through the orchard, crosses the creek, dry from the 
long months of summer drouth, and marches through the fields 
of cotton to the far fence-row. The other hands begin on the rows 
along the creek and work together toward the east side of the 
patch. Not A’nt Dora; she picks alone and will have nothing to do 
with the others—which is all right with them. 

A’nt Dora picks two hundred pounds of cotton a day. She 
could pick almost twice that much, but now and then she has to 
stop in the middle of her work to talk with Jim. Jim is her hus- 
band, now a quarter of a century dead. A’nt Dora insists he is 
still alive and she says he follows her wherever she goes to keep 
her company. 

Once my brother and I heard her talking to Jim. We slipped out 
through the cotton rows one day when I was twelve and he was 
ten. From where we crouched in the brown hot dust under the 
bunchy plants we could hear her very well, and through several 
breaks in the wall of leaves and open bolls we could see her, too. 
She was only three rows away from us, sitting down in the 
middle of the row, talking loudly. 

“Dammit, Jim!” she said, “I don’ know what th’ world’s 
comin’ to. Folks sinnin’ more’n more ev’ry day. Jus’ ain’t no hope 
fuh th’ bastuds.” 

She was silent for a moment. Then she began again. 

“Shore is hot, ain’t hit?” 

She squinted an eye up at the sun. 

“Thusty, Jim? Heah, heah’s some watuh.” She lifted one 
hand as though holding a bottle, and offered it to the sky. She 
dropped her hand, waited a moment, then reached for the bottle. 

“Shore do git hot out here, don’t hit?” 

She squinted at the sun again. Her black, leathery face was 
damp with sweat. 

“Goddamn th’ sun anyhow,” she said suddenly. “Hit ain’t no 
good nohow.” Then, as an afterthought: “How come somebody 
don’t chase hit away?” 
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Quickly she was on her feet. 

“Wait a minute, Jim, I’ll fix th’ bastud!” 

She bent her long body, fingering under the cotton plants 
for the small, hard clods of dirt the rain and the sun sometimes 
form there. She straightened and began to chunk them at the sun. 

“Git away, you bastud! Git away, goddamn you!” 

Her supply of clods was used up and she began to scout 
around for more. When she came into the row right next to us, 
my brother began to cry softly. I had one hand on his shoulder 
and I could feel him trembling. Suddenly he bolted. And I 
followed. 

We ran cross-rows, trampling the stalks, scraping off unopened 
bolls, tearing away leaves; our rough overalls dragged out the 
already opened cotton, which clung to the garments a moment, 
then fell to the dust. My brother was smaller than I, but he had 
a head start and it was I who drew old A’nt Dora’s volley of 
clods. One of them nicked an ear. Another hit me in the small 
of the back. I stumbled and fell headlong into a stalk that scratched 
my face and tore my shirt. 


By the time I got to my feet again my brother was almost to 
the creek. Looking back, I saw old A’nt Dora scratching about 
for more clods. I could still hear her cursing. I began to run again 
and did not stop until I had reached the barn. 

My brother and I stood there in the shade of the big wooden 
building panting for breath. When the trembling had left us we 
began to laugh. We laughed until our sides ached. Then we went 
into the house to see if there was anything to eat. 

We never told our parents about it. We were afraid we would 


be whipped, because we had been warned to stay away from A’nt 
Dora. 


From early March up into late November, old A’nt Dora 
passes our house every day, rain or shine, but she never turns in 
our driveway except during cotton-picking time. She will not 
chop our cotton or corn, nor will she plant vegetables for us; she 
only comes to pick cotton. She chops for the Maynards, who live 
two miles farther down the road and who have about two hundred 
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acres in cotton each year, while we have only forty or fifty acres. 
A’nt Dora plants tomatoes and potatoes and other vegetables for 
the Italian truck gardeners who live to the north of us. 

All the warm days of the year you see her slim figure stalking 
down the road in early morning or late afternoon. Sometimes she 
has an old brown croker sack flung across her shoulder. At other 
times she is loaded down with firewood which someone has given 
her or which she has salvaged out of the river bottoms five miles 
away. Always she carries something. Never is she empty-handed. 

People who know A’nt Dora always give her plenty of room 
when they pass her in their automobiles on the asphalt road. To 
drive too close would be to invite disaster. For she carries in one 
hand several rough flint rocks she has picked up along the road. 
Long years of practice have given her an uncanny aim and she 
doesn’t mind displaying her skill if a car dares to crowd her off 
the shoulder. 


A’nt Dora lives in a two-room shack on the Handley place. 
She pays no rent, according to legend. They say Mr. Handley is 
afraid of her, as afraid of her as cats and dogs are afraid of her. 
The shack is on the far side of Mr. Handley’s property and he 
never goes to ask for the rent. She has lived there for years. 


There are no cats and dogs around A’nt Dora’s house. Cats 
do not rub their sides against the old Negro woman’s legs, and 
dogs avoid her completely ; they circle widely when they pass her, 
their eyes turned sharply, watching her every move. 


Once we had a mongrel bitch named Shag that we wanted to 
be rid of. We tried to give her to several Negroes but they all 
seemed to have dogs at the time and none wanted her. Then late 
one afternoon my father, who works in downtown Memphis, got 
home earlier than usual, in time to watch the cotton-pickers weigh 
in. He was quite set on disposing of Shag and told my mother if 
she did not succeed in giving the dog away that very afternoon 
Shag would find herself in the river with a sizable brick hung 
about her neck. So, as a last resort, my mother asked A’nt Dora 
if she would like to have Shag. 


“Yes’m,” said A’nt Dora. So my brother and I tied a long 
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piece of baling wire to Shag’s collar, and A’nt Dora went down 
the road dragging the dog behind her. Half an hour later, Shag 
was at our back door, collarless, licking several small wounds on 
her chest and forelegs. My brother and I hid the dog in the barn 
that night and, strangely enough, my father never spoke of her 
again. So Shag remained. 


The next day several other cotton-pickers who had followed 
A’nt Dora up the road that afternoon told us what happened to 
Shag. A mile or so up the road, old A’nt Dora, between talking 
to Jim and cursing the passing automobiles, forgot that we had 
given Shag to her. Suddenly she was obsessed with the idea that 
the dog was following her—despite the fact that Shag had all 
four feet planted firmly on the asphalt in resistance to the wire 
the old Negro woman had wrapped about her wrist. A’nt Dora, 
brandishing her hickory cane, descended upon the hapless dog 
in all her fury. 

The cane proved not very appropriate for the occasion; it 
struck the baling wire more often than the dog and bounced back 
to give A’nt Dora more than an even share of her own blows. 
Finally she became entangled in the wire and fell to the ground, 
dog, woman, and wire rolling into the long grass in the ditch 
beside the road. 

And there they struggled. A’nt Dora screamed part of the time 
and cursed when she wasn’t screaming. Shag, frightened and 
puzzled, yelped and whined and continued to jerk her neck against 
the collar. The collar gave. A’nt Dora fell one way and Shag lit 
out in the opposite direction. 

Another story they tell of A’nt Dora concerns the boy on the 
motorcycle who got in the habit of slowing down every afternoon 
to throw rocks at her when she was down near the end of the 
cotton rows close to the road. This happened during cotton-chop- 
ping time, when A’nt Dora was working for the Maynards. One 
afternoon, the story goes, the boy slowed down as usual and A’nt 
Dora jumped the fence and started after him. She caught the tail 
end of the machine before the boy could get away, spilling boy, 
motorcycle, and herself right in the middle of the asphalt road. 
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The boy got up and ran; and when he returned for the motorcycle 
after dark, he found it would never run again. The machine had 
been battered into a twisted mass of metal by old A’nt Dora’s hoe 
and some large stones she had found in ditches near by. 

There are many other stories about her—some that are true 
and some that aren’t. All, however, are big tales about the old 
Negro woman’s half-mad antics, told to the accompaniment of 
laughter. But I know one that’s different. I never tell it, for not 
many people around here would understand what it means. 


It happened one October morning, about four years ago. My 
married sister was visiting us at the time with her small son, a 
child a little over a year old and just learning to walk. The day 
was Saturday and there was no school; Louise, Jane, and Bobby 
were running about in the back yard, playing with the baby. They 
would circle about and the baby would totter after them, his hands 
outstretched. When they ran too far out of his reach, he would 
squeal, clap his hands together, and laugh. Then he would run 
back to plump down in the lap of his mother, who was sitting on 
the grass talking to my mother. The children would repeat their 
circling process, coming almost within his reach, their hands ex- 
tended, their voices jeering and taunting him with “You can’t 
catch me!”’ And the baby would struggle to his feet and pursue 
them again. 

While all this was going on, A’nt Dora appeared with her cot- 
tonsack and her cane. My brother and I, then high-school stu- 
dents, were leaning against the locust tree that stands near the 
table where the cotton hands eat at noon, watching the baby play- 
ing with the other children. When A’nt Dora came up, however, 
we sidled away from the tree to where Mother and Sister sat; 
though it had been years since the episode in the cotton patch, my 
brother and I had never quite forgotten it. 


A’nt Dora stood looking at the children, listening to the cries 
of the older ones and the squeals of the baby. My mother spoke 
to A’nt Dora, but the old Negro woman did not answer. There 
was a queer, glazed look in her eyes and she seemed to be staring 
over the heads of us all, as if her thoughts were years in the past. 
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For several minutes A’nt Dora stood there, silent, motionless. 
Then suddenly she moved. In two strides she was in front of us 
and with a long curve of her black arm she swept the baby up 
into her arms, backing away from us up against the house, the 
baby in one arm, the gnarled cane in the other held menacingly 
in our faces. 

Our whole group was stunned by the swiftness of her actions. 
My mother recovered first and was on her feet in a moment walk- 
ing toward A’nt Dora with both arms lifted, speaking to her in 
a low, soft, understanding voice that expressed neither fear nor 
threat. It was as though she were talking to one of the children. 


“Give me the baby, A’nt Dora,” she said. ““You don’t have 
time to play with him. You've got to start picking cotton. You're 
a little late this morning. You don’t want the others to get too big 
a start on you, do you?” 

Old A’nt Dora dropped the cane to the ground, but began to 
edge along the wall of the house, away from my mother. Slowly, 
unhurriedly, the baby now held in both arms, held close and high 
on her breast, A’nt Dora moved away. 

“He mine, Miz Mary. He mine, please Ma’am.”’ 

“Give him to me, A’nt Dora. He’s my daughter’s little boy. 
Remember Miss Thelma? He’s Miss Thelma’s little boy. Re- 
member ?” 

‘“No’m, he mine, please Ma’am. He mine.” 


“Give him to me, A’nt Dora. See how high the sun is? You 
won't get your cotton-picking done today. You’d better hurry now. 
Give me the baby. You can’t pick cotton and hold the baby, too. 
Give him to me, A’nt Dora. I’ll hold him for you while you work. 
When you come back, I’ll let you hold him some more.” 

‘“No’m, please Ma’am, he mine. He mine, Miz Mary, please 
Ma’am.” 


“Look at him, A’nt Dora. Look at him. He’s white, A’nt Dora, 
white. Look at him. He’s white.” 


A’nt Dora stopped moving backward. Slowly she turned her 
head to look at the baby in her arms. For a long moment she stood 
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there looking at the baby, while my mother remained motionless 
ten feet away from her, watching silently. 

Quietly, calmly, then, A’nt Dora stepped over to my mother 
and laid the baby in her arms. She stood and watched my mother 
snuggle the child to her breast. Then A’nt Dora turned, picked 
up her cane, found the long cottonsack where she had dropped it 
when she first caught up the baby; she looked back at my mother, 
who was still in the same spot where she had been when the old 
Negro woman gave her the child, and walked on down the lane 
toward the cotton fields. 

Everyone was silent, watching her walk away with her pecu- 
liar, cranelike stalk. Then my sister began to cry, loudly, un- 
brokenly, a flood of sobbing that shook her slim shoulders vio- 
lently. My mother walked over to her with the baby and sat down 
heavily, her stout body thumping to the ground. The children and 
my brother and I crowded around, silent and still shocked. Bobby 
and Jane, the two youngest of our family, began to cry with my 
older sister, the baby’s mother. Louise put an arm around Jane to 
comfort her. My brother and I stood above them, listening to the 
crying, looking down the lane after old A’nt Dora. 

My older sister was still sobbing jerkily long after A’nt Dora 
had lost herself in the cotton rows on the far side of our place. 





Some Fast Chickens 


By Archie Steagall 


said, “but I don’t know the man who can handle a gamecock 

as good as me. Last season I got plenty fat fightin’ chickens.” 
A sweater had come into the pool hall and had taken his stand 
behind the Irishman’s chair. On the green plastered wall between 
two pictures, one of Jack Dempsey and the other of Joe DiMaggio, 
was a Sign: SWEATERS KEEP OUT OF THE GAME. 


DON’T MEAN to be braggin’,” the big red-faced Irishman 


“T win my chicken fights,” the sweater said, “with speed. Last 
season I win nine and lose one. I lose that fight to the smartest 
gambler in the chicken business, a man from New Awlins named 
Razz Bailey.” 


The Irishman’s partner, a Syrian, was shuffling the dominoes. 


“How come you take duh count wit duh blank-five? How 
come you don’t lay in duh double? Dis ain’t no chicken fight. Dis 
is dominoes. What duh hal?” 

“Quit bleedin’, Abie,” the bald-headed man on the Syrian’s 
right said. ‘““You always bleed. You win three straights and cry.” 

“Gimme some help,” the bald-headed man’s partner, an owl- 
faced fat man, said. “Show me sump’n. I lose three straights.” 

“T don’t mean to be braggin’,” the big Irishman said, “but 
the way I skin a man in New Awlins last season was a joke. I 
went down to New Awlins every week-end just to fight a gambler 
named Razz Bailey.” 

“I’m afraid you’re mistaken,” the sweater said. “You never 
beat Razz Bailey. Razz Bailey is the smartest chicken man in New 
Awlins. He owns his own chicken house.” 

“The first time I fight Razz Bailey last season,” the Irishman 
said, “I stand a chance to lose over two hundred dollars. Razz 
Bailey had a Whitehackle single-stroker and I had a Pure Snyder 
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Warhorse. I’d seen the single-stroker fight before, and he was the 
cleverest boxer in New Awlins. He wouldn’t shuffle a lick. He 
did all his boxin’ in the air. If he didn’t put his steel through the 
neck, he’d put it in the gizzard, a hard punch to land. It goes 
straight in and chickens can’t throw it to do any good. 

“When Razz dropped the single-stroker on the scales I told 
him I’d take two to one. We settled at three to two. He put up 
three hundred and I put up two hundred. The stands was offerin’ 
high as three to one I can’t win. 

“Now don’t get me wrong. Razz Bailey is a smart handler. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if before that fight started he wasn’t the 
smartest handler them New Awlins people ever saw. 

“On the first pittin’, Razz Bailey’s bird missed the neck and hit 
the comb and sunk a heel clean through to my chicken’s brain. 


“I was worried. When a chicken’s brain is exposed to the air 
it gets addled. Air addles a chicken’s brain. Durin’ the thirty 
seconds I turned my back on Razz and he thought I was blowin’ 
down my Warhorse’s throat to clear off the blood. I was chewin’ 
gum, so I took my chicken’s comb in my mouth and filled up the 
gaff hole. Then I smeared some dirt on it so the referee couldn’t 
see the gum. The gum shut off the air and my cock came out 
shufflin’ and talkin’, and two pittin’s later he took off a leg and fin- 
ished the single-stroker in a buckle.” 


“Last season,” the sweater said, “I win nine cock fights with 
speed. I can thump a chicken’s comb so fast you can’t tell I did it. 
I addled a chicken’s brain in Port Arthur last month and win—” 


“Gimme some help, partner,” the owl-faced fat man said; 
“you’re gettin’ heavy.” 

“T had the case ace last hand,” the bald-headed man said, “‘and 
you cut me off. Who does that make heavy ?” 


999 


“Not to be braggin’,” the big Irishman said, ‘“‘but I don’t know 
the man who can handle chickens as fast as me. I beat Razz Bailey 
last season by mashin’ his chicken’s oil sack. A chicken can’t stand 
you mashin’ his oil sack, and he’ll run. Razz Bailey showed an ace 
Meadowlark-Dangerfoot, but he couldn’t get started. My Nigger 
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Roundhead ruined him in the first pittin’. 
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“Dis is dominoes,” the Syrian said; “dis ain’t chicken. Le’s 
see some dominoes.” 

“That was fast chickens,” the sweater said, “but did you see 
me fight my Blinski Roundhead in Houston last season? Did you 
see—” 

“The fastest handlin’ I ever saw,” the Irishman said, “‘was the 
way I handled Razz Bailey’s Claiborne-Jap in New Awlins last 
season. I had to handle fast because I was fightin’ a dunghill. First 
pittin’ the Claiborne-Jap threw a pair of two-inch twisters at my 
chicken and knocked about half his feathers off, and I kissed my 
four hundred and sixty-five dollars goodbye. Them New Awlins 
people was offerin’ ten and twenty to one I ain’t got a chance. 


“The second pittin’, the Claiborne-Jap hung his steel up in my 
chicken’s feathers and I was all over the tangle. When I handled 
I gave my chicken a quick twist and snapped the Claiborne-Jap’s 
leg like it was a matchstick.” 


“That’s fast chickens,” the sweater said, “but did you see me 
whip the Mexican in San Tone two seasons ago? I did it cryin’! 
I’d holler foul and I’d get the referee’s eye on the Mexican. He 
was a dumb referee and he’d warn the Mexican. While he was 
warnin’ him I was in there sluggin’. If my chicken needed handlin’, 
and the referee hadn’t said handle, I’d run in and pull my chicken 
out of the hole. I saw my chance when my chicken hung his steel 
under the wings, and when I handled I hit my chicken’s jaggers 
and made ’em sink in deeper. I win with a deep rattle in the second 
pittin’.” 

“Come on, partner,” the owl-faced fat man said. “Show me 
sump’n. I can’t afford to carry you much longer. Can’t you see 
we're a string and a half behind? Don’t get too fast with that 
chalk, Irish. Knock off that last five. No wonder I lose three 
straights.” 

“T never see a pair of scissors,” the big Irishman said, “with- 
out I think of the five or six hundred dollars I win in New Awlins 
last season. I had me a ten-times winner, a big blue shake, and 
I decided to pit him in New Awlins against a gambler named Razz 
Bailey. 
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“But there was a hitch. I’d been winnin’ so much cash money 
durin’ the first part of the season that everybody in New Awlins 
was afraid of me. On top of that my big blue shake could knock 
a hole through a two-by-four, and he looked it. 


“Well, I got me a big pair of scissors and made such a mess 
of my shake that he looked like the dogs had been runnin’ him. 
When them New Awlins people saw me step in the pit with my 
blue in one hand and plenty of green men in the other, they tried 
to mob me. They thought I had a turkey. They offered me as high 
as five to three I can’t win, and in two pittin’s I win five hundred 
and eighty-seven dollars. 


“The next week Razz Bailey sent me a telegram tellin’ me to 
get the best stag I could find and rush down to New Awlins for 
some hack fights. Right behind that first telegram he sent me a 
second one tellin’ me not to forget my pocketbook and a good big 
handkerchief to cry in when he win all my money. He never men- 
tioned the monkey he intended to put on my back. 


“Razz got him a two-year-old cock, a good Red Horse, and 
scraped his legs smooth with a razor blade and trimmed down his 
spurs with a pencil sharpener. He looked just like a stag. When 
I approached him with between five and six hundred dollars, he 
begged me to make it seven fifty. I—” 


‘‘We’re losin’ dis game, pahtner,” the Syrian said. ‘““We ain’t 
but ten ahead. Dey ketchin’ us queek. Drop duh chicken and play 
some domino.” 

“Come on, partner,” the owl-faced fat man said, “we ain’t but 
ten behind. Take all your counts and don’t try to star.” 

“T wouldn’t play that seed,” the sweater said to the bald-headed 
man. 


“Sweaters stay out o’ duh game!” the Syrian shouted. “What 
duh hal dis is! What duh hal!” 

“Razz Bailey,” the Irishman said, taking a ten count with the 
ace-six, “had a two-year-old cock all varnished up so he looked 
just like a stag. I—” 

“What dis is, pahtner?” the Syrian said. “Is dis chicken? We 
ain’t but twenty ahead. Watch out duh domino.” 
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The Irishman took a fifteen count off the spinner and said, “I 
called over seven hundred and fifty dollars’ worth before we pit. 
I had my Blue Falcon so full of Indian hemp I couldn’t turn him 
loose without gettin’ hurt. I had to throw him loose. The Red 
Horse came out slow and lazy and my cock shot at the breast 
and they tangled. When we handled, the Red Horse couldn’t get 
up. He was squatted down like he was hatchin’ off eggs. My Blue 
Falcon shuffled in fast and threw his regulations at—” 

“Dey almost tied us!” the Syrian shouted, slapping the table 
with the palm of his hand. “Dey almost tied up duh score! What 
duh hal!” 

“That chicken fight,” the sweater said, “reminds me of a fight 
I—” 

“Sweaters stay out o’ duh game! See dat sign? Sweaters keep 
out!” 

The big Irishman took a ten count and said, “Razz Bailey 
picked up his cock and looked at his legs and they was all right. 
He tried his back and he wasn’t coupled. He pulled his tongue out 
like a rubber band and turned it loose, and no blood showed. 

“In the next pittin’ my Blue Falcon topped the Red Horse and 
finished him with a deep rattle.” 

The Irishman marked down a twenty count the Syrian had 
made. 

“After I win the fight,” he said, “I got out a big handkerchief 
and offered it to Razz Bailey to cry in.” 

. “That chicken fight,” the sweater said, “reminds me of a fight 
was in last season. What ailed that Red Horse?” 

“Before the fight,” the Irishman said, winning the game with 

a five count, “I put a forty-five bullet in his—” 

“Vent!” roared the sweater. “Razz Bailey did that to me! He 
did that to me! He—” 

The Irishman collected fifty cents from the bald-headed man 
and the Syrian collected fifty cents from the owl-faced fat man. 
Then they started another game of dominoes. 
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Old Man in a Dry Month 


By George Curtsinger 


trembled in the heat. A thin shadow of motion hung over a 

smooth yard where the paths of life had crossed until they 
were lost. It hovered along the rail fence and glittered about a roll 
of fencing wire and a wagon rim—ruins of living. It moved about 
an old man sitting on the ground, leaning in the sunlight against 
the hot, unpainted boards of a house. Senseless and unexplainable, 
it danced about everything. The old man sat as one looking out, 
in curiosity and without anxiety. He watched the passing of a 
cloud, and saw leaves and dust whirling slowly in the air. 

A stranger on the road stopped and spoke to him: 

“Ti’s a fine hot day, just hot enough so’s a man feels glad to 
be hot.” 

“Yeah. I been sittin’ here a long time, not thinkin’ anything, 
just feelin’ the sun.” 

The stranger leaned on the fence like a neighbor, and the old 
man stirred and a ghost of pleasure moved in his eyes. The stranger 
spoke again : 

“Whatcha doin’ for water? I seen yer tank’s dry.” 

“We're leavin’. Everything’s drier’n a hen’s nest. No stock 
water and none for us.” 

“Too bad.” 

“The land just withered and cracked open, and the water just 
naturally run down the cracks. Even the cistern’s busted.” 

“If you think this is hot,” said the stranger, “you shoulda 
seen the time a bunch of us fellers went down country to do a little 
bricklayin’. Well, when we got through and started home, we all 
nearly died of thirst. There wasn’t nothin’ but dry land. We went 
for days without drinkin’ and then we come on a big, red lake. We 
was mighty glad to be there.” 


ic SAND crackled in the white morning, and the light 
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A boy came around the corner of the house. He grew awk- 
ward in the presence of the stranger and crept beside the old man. 
Avoiding the stranger with his eyes, he looked out over the dead 
fields where the land quivered in the rush of heat. 

“Reckon even that red water musta tasted mighty good,” said 
the old man. 

“Yeah, but it wasn’t long till we was all dry again, drier’n we'd 
ever been. We could feel the life drawin’ back in us like the edge 
of a little pool for want of water. We wished life was all water 
so’s we could have it or not have it. Seems like a man’s always 
cryin’ for the part of him that’s missin’.” 

Out of the house came an old woman, who stood by listening. 
By the look of her she would speak in a strong, harsh voice that 
told how hard-gotten was what she knew—that is, if she ever 
spoke. The stranger, speaking to the old man, continued his story: 

“Well, when we couldn’t stand it no longer, I took a witchin’ 
stick and wandered around in the night, like Moses done, holdin’ 
it in front of me like it was a lantern, but it was better’n a lantern. 
Before long I felt it jump in my hands like it remembered the 
livin’ that moved in it once, born outa water. Bible says, “The life 
was the light.’ And I come to a big rock and heard the rumble in 
it and I knowed we was saved. We dug in that rock and let the 
water out.” 


The old people glanced at each other in wonder and vague 
excitement. They were thinking the same thing. Then the boy 
spoke : 

“Our schoolbooks says water witchin’ is baloney. An old stick 
ain’t got no memory. Never had no life it knowed about.” 

The old man raised his hands. 


“He's always comin’ home with some upsettin’ piece of learn- 
in’, and I figure, well, mebbe he’s right. Then I’d lay awake nights, 
thinkin’, and I knowed they’d lied to him. And I look out the 
window and there’s the land with the night shinin’ on it. Never 
was no land with the night on it in a book. And there it is, fine 
and steady, like nothin’ mean or ugly ever happened on it... . And 
what does books know about coverin’ up a seed with the earth? 
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Don’t do nothin’ but take the wonder out of it. What do they know 
about coverin’ up the dead? Seems like everything’s a-bornin’ and 
livin’ and dyin’ and risin’ up all at the same time. All right here. 
And some folks don’t ever know it exceptin’ when they’s a-dancin’ 
and a-jiggin’, and most when they’s a-lovin’. Ain’t much ever gits 
important to ’em for long. Ain’t many of ’em ever feels alive just 
settin’ still.” 

The old voice, full of breath, shook with conviction, and the 
old man was filled with the pleasure of his own words. Secretly 
the woman was proud of him that he had spoken so long and well, 
though she looked as if it were nothing. 

“Yeah,” said the stranger. “Men gotta go round feelin’ the 
earth so’s they kin feel themselves. Gotta dance! Gotta shout! But 
you can’t remember the good things long enough. Reckon if you 
could remember em, you wouldn’t have no more use for ’em. 
Reckon it’s all too good to remember. . . . Once I took a hankerin’ 
to ride on a train just to feel the land rushin’ underneath, just to 
feel her scare the livin’ outa me. Best I could do was a horse, but 
I rode her durn near to death. The land went underneath like a 
wild horse goin’ overhead : I knowed from her poundin’ and strain- 
in’ the land was terrible. From her whinny and her fright I 
knowed the earth was mighty.” 


A respectful silence fell upon the listeners. Then the old man, 
ruminating among his teeth, talked again. 

“Seems like a man can’t always tell what’s missin’. I reckon he 
knows well enough when he’s thirsty and hungry, but I reckon he 
don’t know what it is that gits thirsty and hungry, or what bein’ 
dry and empty is... .” 

“Well, I guess a man don’t know that.”’ 


“Kinda like this old yard worn smooth with walkin’ on. Part 
of it’s missin’ but when me and Lucy’s gone, and Johnnie, the 
wind’! blow over it and the life’ll come back to it. Mebbe the rain’ll 
fall on it and the sun’ll put a fire in it. And then out of all them 
things... Do you think... you could work a witchin’ in our 
yard?” 
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Quickly the old woman put in her word: 

“Do you think you could find water on our land so’s we 
wouldn’t have to go away?” 

The stranger was pleased. Men had asked little more of Moses. 
A distant and compassionate smile moved among his features and 
he said: 

‘“‘Why, I’d be mighty proud to give it a tryin’.” 

The old man arose and began to search for a witching stick. 
On the fencing wire leaned a dry, forked limb and he picked it 
up and offered it to the stranger, saying: 


“T always figured witchin’ was sinful till I seen a radio with 
them wires combin’ the air for things you couldn’t know about— 
it was mighty hard to believe. Now I figure witchin’ just ain’t 
witchin’.” 

Seeing that they were ready for a miracle, the stranger climbed 
over the fence, took the stick, a prong in each hand, and began to 
walk slowly and simply about the yard. Full of hope and wonder, 
the old people watched him. They wondered if he were Moses come 
back to tend the wilderness. The old man grew excited and talked 
aloud to himself, his eyes fixed upon a dead limb that held the 
resurrection in its branches: 

“Always did wonder what it was I believed... just what I 
know .. . just plain seein’ and believin’. . . . It ain’t hard to believe 
a dry stick could turn in a man’s hand, like it was rememberin’ . .. 
not if you can believe a seed’Il take life in the earth with the water 
and the light comin’ down on it and the wind blowin’ over it, and 
come up and make a thing like corn, with the silk and the tassels 
like it was never enough... .It ain’t hard to believe folks’ll rise 
up some day, shoutin’ and praisin’, glad livin’ and dyin’s all done 
... Uncle John... Aunt Martha...” 

The old woman suddenly cried out: 

“It’s turnin’! It’s turnin’ !” 

And they all stood still while the stranger bent down and 
scratched the earth with the stick. In the stillness the old man 
heard the crying of the world again, and the crying of the world 
was everything: far out, some hawks passing by; the standing in 
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the yard among familiar things; and the white heat of morning 
blazing around them. 

“Well, sir,” said the stranger, “here she is and I coulda found 
her in pitch dark....There’s plenty of water down there. Let 
down a well and you'll never be dry. If you start diggin’ now, 
mebbe you won’t have to go away: might git water in a few hours 
and at the most in a few days. I’ll never forgit the night we dug 
away the rock to git to water, like we was buried in that rock... 
and we was.... Dug ’most all night and got through about day- 
light. We just set and watched the sun come up. Funniest sight I 
ever seen.” 











Reviews of Books 


By Henry Nash Smith and Others 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF JOSIAH GREGG: Southwestern 
Enterprises, 1840-1847. Edited by Maurice GARLAND FUutL- 
TON. With an Introduction by Paut Horcan. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


By Henry Nasu SMITH 


Because Josiah Gregg has been known as the author of a book 
called Commerce of the Prairies, the shadowy figure of the man 
himself has seemed to belong to the milieu of the countinghouse 
and old-fashioned merchandising. But Maurice Garland Fulton’s 
collection of Gregg’s recently discovered diaries, seven dispatches 
to Western newspapers, and thirty-four personal letters throws an 
entirely different light on the Santa Fe trader and necessitates a 
fresh look at his famous book. 

Whoever will make this examination from the vantage point 
of fuller knowledge concerning Gregg’s life after he left the Trade 
will discover—as Paul Horgan points out in a discerning intro- 
ductory essay—that Gregg’s real interest was not business but 
science, the direct, naive, unspecialized, integral observation and 
recording that constituted American science before calculus and 
statistics became indispensable even to the psychologist. “If you 
recorded a fact exactly enough,” writes Mr. Horgan, “it was 
astonishing how satisfying that could be. Thus, in the pursuit of 
truth, the reward was simply the truth for its own sake.” 

Gregg’s truth was the varieties of cedars in Red River bottom, 
the latitude of Hackberry Grove on the Canadian worked out with 
sextant and nautical almanac, the clothing of New Mexican 
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women, the appearance of a mirage. It was the dip of strata in 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains and the Spanish idiom of the 
comancheros. It was the fact that the cows in the Brazos bottom 
gnawed dry buffalo bones—because, as an inquiring mind could 
reason out, there was a deficiency of lime in the water they drank 
and the forage on which they grazed. 


Although Gregg did engage in the Santa Fe trade during most 
of the 1830's, he consistently arranged his commercial ventures to 
give himself opportunities for observation. Always he wrote down 
what he saw, on the Plains or at Santa Fe. “t the age of thirty- 
seven, after eight trips out and back, he thought he had enough 
notes for a book—a monograph, if you will, descriptive of a char- 
acteristic terrain, distinct types of humanity, a foreign society be- 
yond an international boundary, and an interesting and novel form 
of economic enterprise. 

In June of 1843 he set out for Philadelphia, as he noted in his 
diary, “to prepare my work for publication.” Finding that New 
York was a more important publishing center, he moved on, and 
took a room in the Franklin House. Someone told him he needed 
a literary adviser to help him revise his manuscript: he engaged 
an Irish actor named Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro. They soon quar- 
teled because Tasistro regarded the task as a literary one and 
therefore dependent on the exercise of the imagination—especially, 
one conjectures, in the addition of elegant adornments of style. 
Gregg, on the other hand, as the man who finally did help him 
through the press recorded, “was morbidly conscientious, and 
nothing would induce him to state anything that he did not posi- 
tively know as if he did know it, or to overstate anything.” The 
second literary adviser was John Bigelow, a young lawyer of 
literary attainments, a friend of William Cullen Bryant, subse- 
quently on the editorial staff of the famous Evening Post, and 
eventually well known as an editor and a diplomat. Bigelow helped 
Gregg make a reasonable settlement with Tasistro, who demanded 
an exorbitant fee; and they set to work. Gregg “‘would not allow 
his version of a fact to be expanded or contracted a hair’s-breadth, 
no matter what might be the artistic temptation, nor however un- 
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important the incident; he always had the critics of the plains 
before his eyes, and would sooner have broken up the plates and 
reprinted the whole book than have permitted the most trifling 
error to creep into his description of the loading of his mules or 
the marshalling of one of his caravans.’ But Bigelow’s “laundry 
work” on the manuscript (as he called it) proved satisfactory ; the 
book appeared, and the two men, so unlike in temperament and 
background, became fast friends. Many of Gregg’s best letters are 
those addressed in after-years to Bigelow. 

The book itself, which succeeded because public attention 
fortunately was fixing itself upon the Southwest in the tense years 
preceding the outbreak of the Mexican War, has the sinewy, con- 
crete strength of The Oregon Trail and Two Years Before the 
Mast, and in addition it has the advantage of being free from the 
sense of voluntary descent to a lower physical and intellectual level 
of existence which the Bostonians, with the best of intentions, 
could not help carrying with them into a Sioux encampment or the 
hide-filled hold of a drogher. Although Gregg misunderstood and 
undervalued the New Mexicans, he did not have a patronizing 
attitude toward the frontier and its characters. He was not leaving 
behind the world of the intellect when he pushed out beyond Coun- 
cil Grove—he was entering his laboratory, confronting the ma- 
terials upon which was expended his highest intellectual effort. He 
set out with a kind of ecstasy. 

After the publication of Commerce of the Prairies, Gregg went 
to medical school at Louisville—not for the normal reason that he 
intended to practice in his home community, but partly because he 
was interested in science for its own sake, and partly for the rather 
involved and characteristic reason that he had made up his mind 
to explore Mexico, if indeed not all of South America, and knew 
that a physician’s training would assure him there both respect 
and income. He planned to cover the whole country, stopping at 
any place only long enough to gather full information, and then 
moving on. But he was hampered by a lack of funds and had to 
spend some time mending his fortunes. When the Mexican War 
broke out he accepted a rather vague invitation to accompany Gen- 
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eral Wool’s invading force as a’‘kind of technical adviser—with a 
result that can be imagined. The present volume ends with Gregg’s 
definite withdrawal from his unfortunate relation to the army. 


In 1847, even before the end of the war, Gregg put into effect 
his plan for exploring Mexico, with such success that when he 
decided to move on from Saltillo, the leading citizens, headed by 
the governor, offered him a governmental sinecure if he would 
only remain with them. But he was compiling notes for a complete 
map of Mexico and would not be stayed. Presently he set out for 
California, where he met his death in rather mysterious circum- 
stances that will be fully explained only when the second volume 
of the diaries and papers appears. It seems that he perished, char- 
acteristically, in the effort to find a suitable harbor giving access 
to a newly explored region north of San Francisco. 


It is true, of course, that Gregg had some of the speculative 
flair of the frontiersman : one is not to assume that he lacked dili- 
gence in turning over his stock, whether dry goods in Santa Fe 
or mules in Louisiana. His correspondence is flavored with the 
mercantile terms of a vanished era. He traded for land—very care- 
fully—and habitually extended his notes to include detailed memo- 
randa concerning mill sites, timber, stone, the fertility of soils, and 
so on. His trip to Texas in 1841-1842 seems to have been an un- 
successful search for a good piece of land on which to settle. But 
the significant fact remains that he never did settle down. 


The journals and letters reveal an unusual character in con- 
siderable detail. Gregg, as Mr. Horgan points out, was prickly and 
quick to take offense. He was constantly imagining himself in- 
sulted by hotel clerks and pursers on steamboats. He was revolted 
by the stupid and inefficient posturing of army officers in the Mex- 
ican War, and was chagrined by the failure of General Wool and 
others to perceive or take advantage of his own knowledge and 
ability. On the other hand, he could sustain long and active friend- 
ships with superior men; his letters to John Bigelow and to Dr. 
George Englemann are ample evidence of how his rather tight 
nature could unfold for a congenial listener. 


The crucial symptom of Gregg’s emotional tensions is the fact, 
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mentioned in Commerce of the Prairies and attested by many pas- 
sages in the diaries and letters, that his health was habitually bad 
when he tried to live in settlements but, despite the hardships of 
wilderness life, invariably good when he got out on the Plains. A 
history of this kind, together with his chronic sufferings from 
sinus infection, suggests a psychological basis for his physical ills. 
He was badly adjusted to life east of the frontier and, by exten- 
sion, as he believed, to life in any town or city. Living on his 
brother’s farm a few miles from Shreveport, he could not bring 
himself to go to town even for his mail. Out on the Plains, on the 
other hand, there were no social problems and his tension was 
quieted. Here, too, he found opportunity for that constant obser- 
vation which was his true felicity. 

Mr. Horgan quotes a revealing passage from Commerce of the 
Prairies, in which Gregg tries to explain the “pang of regret” with 
which he later looked back at his life on the Plains: 


... the wild, unsettled and independent life of the Prairie trader 
makes perfect freedom from nearly every kind of social depend- 
ence an absolute necessity of his being. He is in daily, nay, hourly 
exposure of his life and property, and in the habit of relying upon 
his own arm and his own gun for both protection and support. Is he 
wronged? No court or jury is called to adjudicate upon his disputes 
or his abuses, save his own conscience ; and no powers are invoked 
to redress them, save those with which the God of Nature has en- 
dowed him. He knows no government—no laws, save those of his 
own creation and adoption. He lives in no society which he must 
look up to or propitiate. The exchange of this untrammelled con- 
dition—this sovereign independence, for a life in civilization, 
where both his physical and moral freedom are invaded at every 
turn, is certainly likely to commend itself to but few,—not even to 
all those who have been educated to find their enjoyments in the 
arts and elegancies peculiar to civilized society. . . . 


This astonishing passage is indeed, as Mr. Horgan calls it, a 
poem, “a hymn to the land which matured him and gave him his 
health and caused him to share directly in the arch-typical experi- 
ence of his time, the pursuit of ‘Far West’”’; it is “one man’s 
apprehension of the emotion, unacknowledged, unorganized, 
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unanimous, that made our national character what it was then... . 
But it is remarkable for more than its expression of the westward 
urge: there is something fantastic and yet characteristic in the 
assumption that laws and courts represent an “invasion” of a 
man’s “physical and moral freedom.” This is Emerson in his most 
extreme mood, it is Thoreau living alone at Walden or refusing 
allegiance to the state. That Gregg’s assumptions are pure theo- 
retical anarchism should not blind us to the fact that this logical, 
if extreme, development of frontier individualism was widely 
shared in the thirties and forties. Captain Bonneville, as Irving 
quotes him, felt much as Gregg did. 


He who, like myself [wrote the Captain], has roved almost 
from boyhood among the children of the forest, and over the un- 
furrowed plains and rugged heights of the western wastes, will 
not be startled to learn, that notwithstanding all the fascinations 
of the world on this civilized side of the mountains, I would fain 
make my bow to the splendors and gayeties of the metropolis, and 
plunge again amidst the hardships and perils of the wilderness. 


To take quite a different example, the novelist Charles W. 
Webber, who had traveled over some of the same Canadian River 
country that Gregg explored, remarked : “It is impossible to realize 
how tame and flat the very highest excitements of civilized life 
appear to one who has lived long amid the stormy vicissitudes of 
a dangerous frontier.” 

The preference for solitary freedom in the West, in other 
words, was almost a commonplace in Gregg’s America. But his 
handling of the theme has a note of earnestness, even of vehe- 
mence, that suggests some deeper personal meaning. It is hopeless 
to search the memories of the dead, but a passage from a letter 
written by Josiah’s brother after his death may indicate an emo- 
tional pattern of willed isolation: 


My Brother, at quite an early age, showed some quite peculiar 
traits of character. For example he never hung around or upon 
his mother, nor even slept with her—He left her arms at the age 
of 13 or 14 months; and never returned to them for a moment, 
except when caught and held by her—and notwithstanding this, 
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his warm maternal affection has always been remarked by the 
family. He seemed to have an early idea that it was unmanly to be 
caressed, as an infant, by a woman. He never followed her in her 
walks, nor even asked permission to accompany her on a visit to 
a neighbors. 


One is not surprised to read that Josiah never married. Some 
friends in St. Louis tried—appropriately enough, from their point 
of view—to marry him to a talented widow who was a miniature 
painter ; and at Saltillo Gregg reports that he promenaded with the 
leading beauty of the town upon his arm. But he seems never to 
have been very close to matrimony. 

Mr. Fulton’s investigation of Gregg was suggested in the first 
place by the remarkably small amount of biographical information 
available concerning the author of one of the indisputable classics 
of Western travel. The search—carried on with great patience 
and, in the ultimate discovery of a trove of manuscripts whose 
very existence had been unknown to earlier workers in the field, 
with great and deserved good fortune—revealed a man who is 
fully as interesting as his book. In addition, the manuscripts now 
published throw light on many phases of American life in the 
1840’s: publishing in New York, the technique of literary pub- 
licity, retail merchandising, land speculation, health on the frontier. 
Among the unsuspected facts brought to light is Gregg’s trip to 
Texas in 1841-1842. Traveling from Arkansas south to Houston 
and Galveston, Gregg returned northward by way of Austin, 
where he witnessed the second inauguration of Sam Houston. The 
traveler was not very much impressed by anything he saw in 
Texas, including General Houston; he considered Houston’s 
appearance for his inauguration in a linsey-woolsey hunting shirt 
demagogic ostentation, and he wrote that the President spent 
too much time praising himself in his inaugural address. 

Much of the present volume is taken up by documents relating 
to General Wool’s expedition through San Antonio to Parras. 
Gregg’s rather morose report is valuable for its depiction of the 
bickering, stupidity, and brutality of the venture. The military 
history of the United States would hardly be complete without 
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some reference to Wool’s trouble with his Arkansas volunteers, 
culminating in open disobedience of orders by the two senior 
Arkansas officers. Gregg, with his refreshing candor, wrote to the 
Louisville Journal that a group of volunteers containing members 
of an Ohio regiment and of the Louisville Legion had been guilty 
of outrages upon civilians in Mexico which were “a disgrace to 
the American name, and must attach an opprobrium to that of 
voluntario for some time to come among these people.” The dif- 
ference between war in the nineteenth and war in the twentieth 
century may be gauged in part by the fact that the Journal printed 
the letter with these passages—and more to the same effect— 
left in. 

Mr. Fulton’s editing is generally thorough and accurate, al- 
though he has mistranslated some of Gregg’s Spanish. Paul 
Horgan’s essay, “Josiah Gregg Himself,” is a character sketch 
based on minute analysis of Gregg’s published and unpublished 
work, well informed concerning the America in which Gregg 
grew to maturity, and phrased with the skill which readers of the 
Southwest Review have come to expect of Mr. Horgan.’ The 
Diary and Letters, when publication is completed, will undoubtedly 
form one of the most important contributions in recent years to 
the history of the Old West. The work thus more than sustains 
the high standard already set by the University of Oklahoma Press 
in its series on “American Exploration and Travel.” The maps 
and illustrations, as in other volumes of the series, are especially 
well managed. 


THE BRONTES’ WEB OF CHILDHOOD by Fannie E iza- 
BETH RATCHFORD. Columbia University Press, New York. 


By Fioyp STOVALL 


In the parsonage of an English village a little over a century 
ago, four children became the proud owners of a box of wooden 


1Mr. Horgan’s “The Prairies Revisited: A Re-estimation of Josiah Gregg,” 
which appeared in the Southwest Review for Winter, 1941 (XXVI, 145-166), 
is apparently based largely on the introduction to the forthcoming second volume 
of Gregg’s papers. 
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soldiers, and with these toys as a beginning they created the most 
remarkable play-world ever recorded in the annals of childhood. 
These were the Bronté children, Charlotte, Emily, Branwell, and 
Anne, and when their father gave them the toy soldiers the oldest 
was ten and the youngest only six. Charlotte claimed one of the 
soldiers for her own and named him for her favorite hero, the 
Duke of Wellington. Branwell, being a boy, named his soldier for 
the Emperor Napoleon, a fact which betokened bloody wars to 
come. But not all were named for military neroes. Emily called 
her soldier Gravey because he looked so serious, while others were 
named Cracky, Cheeky, Monkey, Goody, Naughty, and Rogue. 
Eventually these, too, were given conventional names in the 
fashion of real people. From these toys and their successors the 
children conceived a whole gallery of characters and built around 
them a long series of romances. These literary activities continued 
through a period of approximately twelve years. 


The chronicles begin with the embarkation of the twelve 
soldiers in the good ship “Invincible,” bound for the African prov- 
ince of Ashantee. After many adventures, including a desperate 
battle with the Dutch, the heroes landed near the mouth of the 
Niger River, on the west coast of Africa. Here, with the aid of 
four magic-making genii, who were the four children themselves, 
the twelve heroes conquered the native inhabitants and built a 
magnificent capital city, which they called Verdopolis, or Glass 
Town. Here each child’s favorite hero was made king in his own 
division of the coun*~y, and the several divisions were leagued 
together in what was known as the Glass Town Confederacy. Im- 
migration was invited, and soon many millions of people were 
settled in the country. 


All four of the children had a part in the making of this play- 
world, but the narratives were written chiefly by Charlotte, with 
some assistance from her brother Branwell. Branwell’s special 
function was to survey the land, arrange political organizations, 
and stir up bloody wars.. Charlotte devoted her talents to stories 
of love and intrigue. It was also her duty to “make alive” the 
many persons whom Branwell slaughtered. With her help a hero 
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may reappear whenever needed for a new romance, although previ- 
ously reported slain. 


In the early romances the principal hero is, of course, the Duke 
of Wellington, who is ably seconded by his two subordinates, Cap- 
tain Bud and Captain Tree. Many of Charlotte’s stories of this 
early cycle are represented as having been written by Captain Tree. 
Later the Duke’s two sons, Arthur and Charles Wellesley, are 
very prominent. Arthur succeeds his father as Charlotte’s favorite 
hero, and he makes a wonderful hero for a girl just passing from 
childhood into womanhood, for he is endowed with all the per- 
sonal charm of her new literary idol, Byron, in addition to the 
military prowess and statesmanship of the Duke. Like Byron, 
Arthur Wellesley is loved by many women, who find his somewhat 
satanic glamor irresistible. But Charles is the literary member of 
the family, and he becomes the rather unsympathetic chronicler of 
his older brother’s adventures in love and war. 


In the course of time Arthur grows ambitious for a kingdom 
in his own right. With the help of his father-in-law, Alexander 
Percy, another of Charlotte’s favorite characters and the arch- 
villain of all the stories, he forces the parliament of the Glass 
Town Confederacy to open up the province of Angria, in central 
Africa. Over this province then, except for one interval, Arthur 
rules despotically, first as Duke of Zamorna and later as the Em- 
peror Adrian. The interval referred to came as a result of a rebel- 
lion led by Percy, who succeeded in defeating the king and forcing 
him into temporary exile. Soon Percy’s hold on the people was 
lost, and they asked their exiled king to return. Many of the 
stories grow out of the amours of Arthur Wellesley, as duke and 
as king, and out of the innumerable intrigues and deviltries of 
Alexander Percy. The two are forever at odds with one another, 
and yet they are irresistibly drawn together, partly because of 
Mary Percy, who is the daughter of one and the wife of the other, 
and partly because of an affinity in their own dark natures. 

Not less remarkable than this play-world itself are the manu- 
scripts in which it is described. These vary in length from two 
thousand to as many as fifty thousand words, and they are bound 
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into books of tiny dimensions, some of them as small as 11% by 
1% inches, and the largest only 74 by 434 inches. All manuscripts 
are hand-printed in a microscopic lettering. An indication of the 
minuteness of the writing may be seen in the fact that a single 
3% by 2% inch page contains 220 words. 

A few years after the beginning of this play the two younger 
girls, Emily and Anne, withdrew themselves from active partici- 
pation in the African play-world to create one of their own. In 
this new game Emily, who was older than Anne, was the leading 
spirit. She located her play-world on a large island in the North 
Pacific and called it Gondal. In keeping with the climate of the 
country and with Emily’s temperament, her peopie are more fierce 
than Charlotte’s and her stories more grimly realistic. It appears 
certain that Emily, with some help from Anne, wrote numerous 
prose romances and bound them in tiny books like those of Char- 
lotte and Branwell, but not one of these manuscripts has been 
preserved. All that is known of the Gondalians must be pieced to- 
gether from scraps of information, mostly from Emily’s poems, 
and these are not sufficient to provide a full account. Two principal 
episodes of the Gondalian history are indicated. One is an expedi- 
tion into the South Pacific, where the Gondal vikings discover 
and conquer another large island, called Gaaldine. The other is an 
outbreak of civil war in Gondal itself. But these events are not 
described in detail. The poems may have been intended to consti- 
tute, properly arranged, a sort of Gondalian epic, but the work 
was not completed. 


Now for the first time the full story of the manuscript books 
is revealed, although something has been known of them ever since 
the publication of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté in 1857. 
Almost twenty years ago Miss Ratchford became interested in the 
Brontés through the examination of one of the manuscripts in the 
Wrenn Library at the University of Texas, and since then she 
has followed the trail of their juvenile writings through many of 
the great libraries and private collections of England and America. 
She has examined more than a hundred manuscripts written by 
Charlotte and Branwell alone, a body of writing equal in mass to 
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the entire published works of the Bronté family. The most impor- 
tant of these she describes, skilfully reconstructing the play and 
pointing out its significance in the development of the literary 
genius of Charlotte. From the evidence here presented it is clear 
that there was no break between the writing of Charlotte’s child- 
hood and that of her maturity; on the contrary, the great novels, 
Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette, are shown to be rewritings of the 
childhood romances carefully adapted to new conditions and im- 
proved by a better art. The biographers will be obliged to revise 
their interpretations of Charlotte’s life in the light of the evidence 
Miss Ratchford presents. For example, it was formerly believed 
that Charlotte was in love with Professor Héger, her Brussels 
teacher, and that this love affair was the experience which de- 
veloped in her the passionate feeling reflected in her novels. Miss 
Ratchford shows that she had learned to write with passionate 
intensity long before she met Professor Héger. 


Miss Ratchford says that she had at first intended to omit all 
study of Emily’s early work, but it is fortunate that she changed 
her mind; for, although she had only Emily’s poems and a few 
scraps of notebook prose to work upon, she has studied them to 
such good purpose that now the general reader of these poems 
can understand many that were formerly obscure, and see added 
significance in all of them. The printed texts of the poems, Miss 
Ratchford found, are different in many particulars from the origi- 
nal manuscripts. In all manuscripts prepared by Emily herself for 
publication, names and other details that might reveal the secret 
of Gondal were deleted. In addition, Miss Ratchford has included 
in her analysis a number of poems that have never been published. 
She was able, therefore, to reconstruct in outline the Gondal play 
as it must have been set forth in the lost prose narratives of Emily 
and Anne. 


The Brontés’ Web of Childhood will be of incalculable value 
to students and lovers of the Brontés, and no scholar or biographer 
who undertakes to write about this unusual family hereafter can 
afford to neglect Miss Ratchford’s work. The book is not only 
valuable for the facts it reveals, but it will also afford entertain- 
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ment for the general reader. From the confusion of names and 
episodes a clear and full account of Glass Town is unfolded, so 
that the reader can understand it both for itself and as it is related 
to the literary development and personal lives of the authors, 
Although it is a work of finished scholarship, the book is written 
with the grace of style that one might expect in a work of the 
imagination. 

This is not Miss Ratchford’s first Bronté book. Her Legends 
of Angria (Yale University Press, 1933) made available to the 
reading public for the first time four of the most important 
romances of the Angrian cycle. It is to be hoped that many more 
of the manuscript books will soon be published, for not until all 
of the Glass Town stories are available in print will the full value 
of Miss Ratchford’s latest book be realized. She has undoubtedly 
produced one of the finest works of scholarship ever to come out 
of the Southwest, and one that will easily bear comparison with 
the best of its kind in the entire country. 


DESERT COUNTRY by Epwin Corte. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, New York. 


By Davin Lorp 


A new approach to an understanding of America is being made 
through the “American Folkways” series, which Erskine Cald- 
well is editing. This approach is neither geographical nor his- 
torical, but combines something of both elements while including 
as well the almost indefinable folkways component—the thing 
that generally escapes classification as history, though it is really 
history’s raw material, the structural atom that goes to make up 
the historical edifice. 

Devoted to the desert region of the Southwest, the first book 
in the series is written by Edwin Corle, a man whose previous 
books have qualified him as an expert on Southwestern lore. The 
second volume, written by Haniel Long and called Pition Country, 
also deals with the Southwest—the upper Sonoran country. Later 
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volumes will include Ozark Country by Otto Ernest Rayburn and 
Short Grass Country by Stanley Vestal. In launching their series 
in this part of the country, the publishers are paying a not alto- 
gether unconscious tribute to the romance and color of the South- 
west ; and in choosing Edwin Corle to write the initial volume, they 
have not only given the project a good start, but have made an 
outstanding contribution to the Americana of this region. 


Desert Country, as described by Corle, comprises “that great 
basin region which includes such deserts as the Mojave, the Colo- 
rado, the Amargosa, and Arizona’s western slope . .. Death Valley 
and the Panamint Valley ... all of Nevada and Western Utah... 
the Painted Desert... .” 


As literature, the book strikes a balance between factual re- 
porting and creation, which means that, while sticking to facts, 
Corle has raised reportage a dimension or two and endowed it 
with more vitality than one usually finds in it. There is one perfect 
short story in the book—the snake-hunter’s tale beginning on 
page 321. This represents creation from fact, and demonstrates 
the value of the method by bringing into sudden sharp focus the 
eternal realities of the Southwestern deserts—the loneliness, the 
lack of water, the hidden menace of the land. Pages of plain state- 
ment could not have accomplished what this creative bit has done. 


Readers of Corle are familiar with his penchant for bringing 
modern conceptions of time and space into his books and fitting 
them by a skilful alchemy of words into the stories he has to tell. 
This is the method used in Desert Country. The author not only 
gives the region a place in history, but a place in space and time 
also. A significant illustration of this is the section called “Old 
Woman of the Mountain,” dealing with Mitchell’s Caverns in the 
Providence range. And Corle’s brief survey of the geological de- 
velopment of the desert area from the Archeozoic era to the 
Quaternary period gives the reader a perspective which enhances 
the book’s value as literature, and shows careful research. 

Two of Corle’s earlier books—Fig Tree John and People on 
the Earth—dealt with the Indians of the Southwest, and the pres- 
ent volume goes back to this material in a series of interesting 
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chapters. People on the Earth probably cuts deeper into the Indian 
problem than any other book on the subject ; readers who acquired 
a new view of the American aborigines from that volume will be 
grateful for the new material included in Desert Country. The 
chapter about the Indian bad man with the uncannily appropriate 
name—Quejo—didn’t need any creative touch to make it live. It 
is a powerful document, not only as folk material but as profound 
psychology—one of the best studies of a racial outcast ever writ- 
ten. Indian legends, some quite beautiful, are illuminated by com- 
parison with similar myths in other literatures. More than inter- 
esting, and written with scholarly exactitude and detail, is the 
section on Indian petroglyphs. Corle’s work in this respect points 
out the need for a genuine archeological survey of a region “richer 
in ethnological Americana than any other part of this continent.” 

The author’s research brought to light many facts concerning 
the early newspapers published in the region, and a series of chap- 
ters under the general heading “Fourth Estate” describes the 
desert area as seen through the eyes of its early editors. Another 
section deals with the Mormon state of Deseret, and the chapter 
on the massacre at Mountain Meadows brings the whole period 
into sharp relief. The book is studded with stories of the ghost 
towns of the region, and a portrait of Death Valley is given. 

This brief survey has touched only a few of the subjects in- 
cluded, but it should give a fair idea of the book’s scope and treat- 
ment. Edwin Corle is now in Mexico on a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, and plans a book that will do for the land of tequila and 
tamales what Desert Country has just done for the American 
Southwest. 


THE, BEST SHORT STORIES, 1941 and The Yearbook of 
the American Short Story. Edited by Epwarp J. O’Brien. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


By Witu1aM STANLEY Hoo.e 


Each year for twenty-seven years—since 1914, when his first 
anthology appeared—Edward J. O’Brien dedicated himself to the 
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unique task of selecting the “best” twenty-five or thirty from more 
than eight thousand short stories published annually in America. 
These few O’Brien gave permanency in book form. His standards 
of selection were so high and the stories chosen of such worth that 
the favored short stories became synonymous with the best Amer- 
ica had to offer in this field of literary endeavor. On February 24, 
1941, a few weeks before publication of this volume, The Best 
Short Stories, 1941, O’Brien died—and the world lost one of its 
most eminent critics, the man who had done more than any other 
to elevate the quality of the short story. 

O’Brien was not a stickler for form or formulas. He set him- 
self to “the task of disengaging the essential human qualities in 
our contemporary fiction, which . . . may fairly be called a criticism 
of life.” What interested him most was “the fresh, living current 
which flows through the best American work and the psychologi- 
cal and imaginative quality which American writers have con- 
ferred upon it.” Throughout his long literary life O’Brien main- 
tained these criteria—his stories were selected from little maga- 
zines as well as big, his authors were both famous and obscure; 
his results will be lasting. Not the least important part of O’Brien’s 
anthologies are the forewords he wrote himself. To follow them 
chronologically and consistently is to read a running critique of 
the short story in America. If he had done no more than prepare 
his introductory essays, he would have contributed greatly to the 
progress of story writing in the United States. 

The present volume covers the period from January 1 to 
November 30, 1940, and contains stories published by American 
authors who “have rendered life imaginatively in organic sub- 
stance and artistic form.” The test of substance, the editor ex- 
plains, is “to decide how vitally compelling the writer makes his 
selected facts or incidents; the test of artistic form depends on 
the writer’s ability to shape this living substance into the most 
beautiful and satisfying form by skilful selection and arrangement 
of his material.”” There are in this volume twenty-nine stories: 
Stephen Benét, Erskine Caldwell, William Faulkner, William Sar- 
oyan, Jesse Stuart, Richard Wright, and Albert Maltz are among 
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the better-known authors whose pieces are included in the book, 

But for readers in Texas there is one name in the volume 
which, because of regional pride, perhaps, and certainly b: cause 
of deserving merit, will be particularly pleasing—that of Henry 
Exall, whose story, “To the Least,” first saw light in the January, 
1940, issue of the Southwest Review. Exall is a Dallas real estate 
operator, a member of an old and revered Texas family whose 
name has already been perpetuated in Exall Park. Exall writes, 
I am told, purely as an avocation. He has had several stories in the 
Review—but “To the Least” is the first to be chosen for national 
recognition. Of the twenty-nine stories in O’Brien’s anthology, 
“To the Least” is, in my estimation, one of the best half-dozen. 

The Best Short Stories, 1914-1941 make a remarkable cross- 
section study of American life as revealed in literature. The series 
is a most appropriate tribute to a man who spent a great part of 
his life in the business of improving literary taste. O’Brien erected 
his own monument. 


Martha Foley, who assisted O’Brien in his work for several 
years, will now carry on the series alone. The task is a terrific one. 
Devotees of O’Brien will wish her every success. 


TRADITIONAL MUSIC OF AMERICA by Ira W. Foro. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


By Wititiam A. OWENS 


Interest in folk backgrounds and folk culture has increased 
rapidly in the last few years, and the collection and publication of 
all types of folklore have been accelerated. The emphasis has been 
greatest on folk music. In fact, so much has been written and said 
about the folk music of America in the last decade that now every 
person who finds a version of “I Wish I Was Single Again” or 
“Barbara Allen” in a backwoods community feels impelled to 
publish a collection of American folk songs. Collections and collec- 
tions have been issued, but the long-expected definitive work on 
American folk music has not yet arrived. 
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An ideal collection must take into consideration all the types 
of folk music that form the background of the American scene, 
from the Mexican song of the border to the British ballad of 
Maine. The songs must be carefully examined with reference to 
possible origin, history, and present locality in order that the col- 
lection will not be cluttered up with the near-folk or the merely 
popular. There should be enough description of the backgrounds 
of the contributors of the songs to indicate their social significance. 
Finally, the musical notations should represent as faithfully as 
possible the singing of the folk musician. 

Traditional Music of America, by Ira W. Ford, claims by its 
title to approximate such a work. The reader, however, will have 
difficulty in understanding what Mr. Ford means by traditional. 
The material included ranges from the breakdown “Cotton-Eyed 
Joe” to “The Star-spangled Banner.” There are fiddle tunes and 
dance calls, play-party games, children’s songs and games, ballads 
and songs of entertainment, parodies, and patriotic songs. If by 
traditional the author means folk, he should have excluded a large 
number of his selections. If he is using the word simply to char- 
acterize the songs that have a wide range of appeal, he should have 
left out “Marching Through Georgia,” a song not dear to the 
hearts of a vast part of our population. There is no attempt to 
prove that the materials are really traditional throughout America ; 
neither is there any endeavor to show in what particular localities 
certain songs might be found. 

Had Mr. Ford entitled his whole book “Fiddle Music and 
Dance Calls,” he would have indicated his material more truth- 
fully. The section bearing this title occupies almost half the entire 
book and is his best treatment of a type of folk music, despite the 
fact that he has included such songs as “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny” and “Good Night, Ladies” among the breakdowns. 

The section on the play-party contains eight songs and games 
—hardly enough to give the reader a clear impression of what the 
play-party is. Unfortunately there is no discussion which might 
enlighten one regarding this interesting development in American 
folk music. 
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Mr. Ford calls the next division of his book ‘Children’s Songs 
on the Village Green,” evidently without considering that the ex- 
pression “village green” is not traditional in America. He should 
be told that at Messer, Oklahoma, the children play “Green 
Gravel” in front-yard sandbeds. In the songs offered there is a 
mixture of English game songs and American play-party songs. 

The section on “Old-Time Ballads and Songs of Entertain- 
ment” is a hodgepodge of songs from which one might select 
Henry C. Work’s “Kingdom Coming” and “Preacher and the 
Bear.” With no apparent effort at classification, the author has 
assembled Negro spirituals, Irish songs, sentimental love songs, 
comic songs, and what have you. The careful research which 
should have gone into the selecting and classifying of the songs is 
absent. The power to reject what is not traditional in America was 
not exercised at all. The occasional notes on the songs are untrust- 
worthy. A characteristic error is a statement to the effect that ““The 
Three Crows” is a parody on “When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home Again.” Had Mr. Ford read the headnote to “The Three 
Ravens” in Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, he would 
have learned that a version of what he calls “The Three Crows” 
was published in 1611. Such errors are common enough to make 
one doubt the authenticity of any statement of the author. 

Despite all these obvious errors, Traditional Music of America 
does present some new material worthy the consideration of those 
interested in American folk music. 


A PATHFINDER IN THE SOUTHWEST: The Itinerary of 
Lieutenant A. W. Whipple During His Explorations For a 
Railway Route From Fort Smith to Los Angeles in the Years 
1853-1854. Edited and Annotated by GRANT Foreman. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


By Wayne Garp 


The railroad fever that struck the West in the middle of the 
last century, heightened immeasurably by the California gold rush, 
had strong political repercussions. Then, as now, people insisted 
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that Uncle Sam pay the bills for their public improvements. Many 
a politician rode to Congress on promises of railroads, and Abe 
Lincoln won the West as much by his pledge of homesteads and 
railroads as by his attitude on slavery and secession. 

Prior to the Civil War, several survey expeditions were made 
to check the feasibility of various rail routes being promoted by 
sectional interests. Usually these parties included not only sur- 
veyors and engineers but also scientists who made observations 
of the mineral, plant, and animal resources of the country they 
passed through and noted in some detail the life of the various 
Indian tribes they encountered. 


The journals of these surveys, generally buried in dull govern- 
ment reports, are valued today not so much for their connection 
with railroad building as for the light they throw on frontier his- 
tory, especially in their incidental accounts of the Western Indians. 
Typical of these narratives is the day-by-day report of Lieutenant 
A. W. Whipple, who explored a proposed railway route from 
Fort Smith to Los Angeles in 1853 and 1854. 

An experienced topographical engineer (he was later to die, 
with the rank of major general, from a wound received in the 
battle of Chancellorsville), Whipple was well chosen to head this 
survey party. Only the part of his route westward from Albu- 
querque was used subsequently for railroad construction—by the 
Santa Fe—but his work might have been utilized more fully and 
more promptly except for the interruption of the Civil War. 

From the swamps of the Poteau River, the Whipple party 
made a painstaking and sometimes painful journey across the then 
wild Indian Territory, the Texas Panhandle and the desert lands 
of New Mexico and Arizona. The leader’s notes tell of many 
encounters with Indians and frontiersmen and give a clear picture 
of life along the thirty-fifth parallel a decade before the Civil War. 
Students in many branches of frontier history will find his account 
useful for reference. 

Grant Foreman, whose work as a historian of the Southwest 
is deservedly well known, has rescued from near-oblivion the 
report of Lieutenant Whipple, which, when first made, received 
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high praise from the then Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis. In 
editing and annotating Whipple’s narrative and supplying it with 
suitable illustrations, Foreman and the University of Oklahoma 
Press have placed this work within much easier reach of historical 
students and have added a worthy item to the series of books on 
American exploration and travel published by the press. 


LETTERS OF JONATHAN OLDSTYLE by Wasuincrton 
IrvinG. Introduction by STANLEY WILLIAMS. Facsimile Text 
Society, Columbia University Press, New York. 


TAMERLANE AND OTHER POEMS by Epcar ALLan Poe. 
Introduction by THomas OLLIvE Masport. Facsimile Text 
Society, Columbia University Press, New York. 


HAWTHORNE AS EDITOR by Artin Turner. Louisiana 
State University Press, University, Louisiana. 


SIDNEY LANIER: Poet and Prosodist by RicHarD WEBB and 
Epwin R. Coutson. University of Georgia Press, Athens. 


By Ernest E. Letsy 


These four books are indicative of the active interest of 
scholars in our native authors. Two of the publications are prod- 
ucts of the Facsimile Text Society and indicate that group’s aware- 
ness of the desirability of well-edited texts of American authors. 
The other two are issued by regional presses, and show how these 
presses are serving a national need. Each of the books is a distinct 
contribution to the study of our literature. 

It has been customary to date Irving’s debut as a writer from 
the publication of Salmagundi (1807). But this reproduction of 
the Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle from the Morning Chronicle 
moves forward the date of Irving’s public appearance to 1802. 
For a time these essays were attributed to the author’s older 
brother, Peter, who was the editor of Aaron Burr’s Morning 
Chronicle, but soon after the publication of The Sketch Book they 
were assigned to their real author, to his considerable embarrass- 
ment. They seem to be a grumpy old critic’s comments on the 
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theater of the period and on hoity-toity manners, but they do not 
altogether conceal the good-natured, impassioned young journalist 
whose callow satire on the idiosyncrasies of the town was later to 
culminate in the lucubrations of Diedrich Knickerbocker. 


These letters make evident Irving’s lifelong passion for the 
theater. The first two satirize dress and marriage customs and the 
last is directed against dueling ; the intervening six, however—and 
they are the most intelligent—discuss grandiose plays, the ranting 
of the actors, the silly and inaudible music, the hissing and munch- 
ing of the audiences, and the meaningless theatrical criticism of 
the age. Jonathan is a shadowy reminiscence of Joseph Dennie’s 
Oliver Oldschool; and Jack Stylish, the rough young beau, An- 
drew Quoz, the interlocutor, and Sister Dorothy are but phantoms 
of forgotten opinions. These letters are worth little as literature 
but they show a commendable distress over the low aims of the 
theater. It was against just such conditions that a producer like 
William Dunlap contended tirelessly. Jonathan Oldstyle became 
for a while a humorous byword, but in due course of time his sly 
humor and grave pleasantry were enjoyed in the respected pages 
of Geoffrey Crayon. 

For the Poe enthusiasts who can never hope to own one of the 
greatest of American rarities, Poe’s Tamerlane of 1827, there is 
now available for the first time at a low price a facsimile reprint 
with an admirable introduction by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. Had 
Poe never written another thing than this booklet he would not 
rank as a major American author. But even thus early he displayed 
his rare gift of verbal melody; and it is illuminating to find the 
germ of such a poem as “Ulalume” in “Evening Star,” or to note 
how “Imitation” could serve as the basis of “A Dream Within a 
Dream.” The most mature of the ten poems in this collection 
seems to be “The Lake.” 

Professor Mabbott of Hunter College, upon whom has fallen 
the mantle of the late Killis Campbell, traces the devious circum- 
stances which led to the publishing of Poe’s first book; he throws 
new light on the youthful publisher; and he supplies first-hand 
bibliographical and critical information on the subject. He makes 
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it clear that Elmira Royster, whose cautious parents accepted an- 
other suitor while Poe was in college, was the source of the alle- 
gory in “Tamerlane.” In later years Poe romanced considerably 
about this period in his life, but it appears that he next set off with 
Ebenezer Burling for Boston. He seems to have visited relatives 
in Baltimore on the way, and finally to have come across young 
Thomas, the printer, with a little shop near two leading literary 
magazines of Boston. Here some two hundred copies of the 
fragile forty-page pamphlet “by a Bostonian” were struck off. 
Only ten copies are now known to exist; one of these brought an 
auction price of $31,000. 

Since Poe enlisted in the Army before the printing of the book 
had advanced far, he could not oversee the proofs, and the present 
editor has corrected a number of misprints. A few errors, how- 
ever, have crept into the otherwise excellent introduction. On page 
xxviii the word “had” is omitted in the fourth line; on page xlvi, 
I am inclined, after comparing with my copy of the 1931 fac- 
simile, to delete the entire second line; on page liii, Professor 
Shockley’s initials are given incorrectly as M. A. 

In Hawthorne as Editor, Arlin Turner of Louisiana State 
University shows the kind of hack work Hawthorne was obliged 
to do before he attained a competence. In 1836, with his sister 
Elizabeth, he edited for the notorious Samuel G. Goodrich The 
American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 
Goodrich made promises of salary which he never carried out. The 
proprietors regarded the magazine as hardly more than a vehicle 
for carrying their engravings ; they expected Hawthorne to supply 
the accompanying matter, but denied him the right to reject even 
the worst of the illustrations. Accordingly, “he filled each issue 
with quotations from books and periodicals, with paraphrases or 
summaries of materials published elsewhere, with combinations of 
facts and statistics accumulated from various sources, with com- 
ments on the illustrations, the quotations, or the paraphrases; but 
occasionally he supplied accounts of his own observations and 
original essays.” The contents of each issue were about evenly 
divided among these four sources. 
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It is clear that Hawthorne was not here writing con amore, but 
the selections indicate what he was reading and thinking. Such 
particular characteristics come to light as “his interest in early 
American history, his predilection for moralizing, his comparisons 
of America with Europe, his concern with such timely matters as 
current reform movements, and his interest in the supernatural 
and in a wide variety of curious information.” There are bio- 
graphical sketches, accounts of history and geography, information 
on nature, science, industry, and architecture, literary criticism, 
and miscellaneous provocative information. A quotation in which 
Pepys tells of kissing the lips of a dead queen, for example, sug- 
gests the question whether the putrefying body of a queen would 
smell better than “meaner clay.” A typical ironic thrust is the ob- 
servation that whereas certain Spanish priests blessed and then 
shot their besiegers, the New England clergymen shot the Indians 
without blessing them. Some of these articles display a humor 
not often found in Hawthorne’s writings; others are forestudies 
of later writings; and all take their place alongside the notebooks 
in explaining Hawthorne the man and his genius. 

The Lanier book contains two essays, one a hitherto un- 
published Yale prize essay by Richard Webb on Lanier as poet 
and prosodist, and the other an attempt by Edwin R. Coulson, on 
the basis of scattered published records and the views of con- 
temporary poets, to “place” Lanier as an artist. The Webb essay 
antedates Professor Mims’s pioneer study of Lanier and, consider- 
ing its astuteness, should not have remained unpublished so long. 
Webb believes Lanier was a genuine poet, but one whose utterance 
was hampered by cramped external circumstances, by a failure at 
times to restrict his extremely active imagination, and by a ten- 
dency to give more attention to the science of his verse than to its 
artless spontaneity. In spite of these handicaps, most of which 
“would largely have been eliminated by a long, healthy life,” he 
wrote authentic poems on phases of nature little sung in verse 
before, achieving the grand style in “The Marshes of Glynn,” and 
exquisite music in “A Ballad of Trees and the Master.” The in- 
dictment of trade in “The Symphony” is sharper, deeper, more 
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passionate than Tennyson’s in “Locksley Hall,” and is free from 
the British poet’s personal bitterness. Lanier’s incisive, logical 
prose style is at its best in The English Novel. That book, which is 
really a penetrating study of George Eliot, was given its mislead- 
ing title by the publishers while Lanier’s wife was too ill to super- 
vise publication. 

Mr. Coulson’s attempt to generalize on Lanier’s literary repu- 
tation results in an odd miscellany, the upshot of which seems to 
be that although Lanier started no school of imitators, his verse 
has motivated individual poets and is on the upgrade. At the same 
time Mr. Coulson thinks that even more vital is Lanier’s effect on 
present-day theory and practice of metrics. It may be doubted 
whether the poet’s “star of fame is in the ascendency” as much as 
this critic is willing to believe, but one may well agree that such 
poems as “Corn,” “Sunrise,” “The Symphony,” “A Ballad of 
Trees and the Master,” and “The Marshes of Glynn” are “ample 
insurance of the poet’s fame.” 


ON LITERATURE TODAY by Van Wycx Brooks. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. 


By Ima HonaKER HERRON 


In a brochure entitled On Literature Today’ Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks views the confusion of the modern world in the light of 
its literary achievements. Earnestly this distinguished critic urges 
men of letters to accept the challenge of a troubled order. 


Asserting that in these uncertain times “the public has a right 
to expect from its poets and thinkers some light on the causes of 
our problems and the way to a better future,” Mr. Brooks, first of 
all, analyzes the mood of desperate unhappiness shared by Dreiser, 
O’Neill, Wolfe, Farrell, Eliot, Joyce, Hemingway, Faulkner, and 
many others. The pessimistic expressions of these and other cynics, 
he asserts, suggest the dominant note of our epoch. As contrast- 


1Originally delivered as an address at the inauguration of Dr. George N. 
Shuster of Hunter College, October 10, 1940. 
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ing figures he cites Robert Frost and Lewis Mumford, who dis- 
play ‘‘a joyous confidence in human nature, an abounding faith in 
the will, a sense of the heroic in human adventure, the leaven of 
existence.” Great literature must contain this “germ of faith,” the 
dominant mood in the history of literature. Such a mood of health, 
Mr. Brooks contends, is “the warp of literature—the rest is the 
woof.” During the last two decades, however, the “temperamental 
cards” have been stacked in favor of a somewhat sterile despair. 
It seems to Brooks that “our writers passively wallowed in misery, 
calling it fate; [it seems] as if the most powerful writers, from 
James Joyce to Hemingway, from Eliot of The Waste Land to 
Eugene O’Neill and Theodore Dreiser, were bent on proving that 
life is a dark little pocket.” Even where many of our writers are 
pleading for social justice they adopt a cynical, bleak, hard-boiled 
tone. Life for them “is vain, dark and empty, the plaything, in 
Theodore Dreiser’s phrase, of ‘idle rocking forces’ or currents of 
material interests.” Many of our novelists, for example, “seem to 
delight in kicking their world to pieces, as if civilization were all 
pretence and everything noble a humbug.” 

Mr. Brooks is equally severe with our critics, who have given, 
he feels, less to life than to the analysis of technical questions and 
technical novelties. New tricks—praised by the critics—have given 
prestige to Joyce, Eliot, and Gertrude Stein. “And if, with their 
technical virtues, they destroy our faith, our will to make the 
world worth living in, we cannot let their influence go unchal- 
lenged.”’ 

Acknowledging that writers as a class are almost all idealists 
by instinct, Mr. Brooks, in the second half of his study, inquires 
into the reasons for modern cynicism and fatalism. Emphasized 
first of all is the commonplace that these moderns have expressed 
the state of mind, not of a hopeful age, but the prevailing mood 
of an interregnum. The triumphs of reactionary forces have done 
much to dim the optimistic visions of thirty years ago. Conse- 
quently, in this generation we are getting the reports of writers 
who have seen nothing else but rawness and hardness. Howells 
could not bear to look at ugly things, but the ugly things of life 
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became an obsession with the novelists who followed. Similar 
reactions took place in language, especially when novelists whose 
parents came from foreign lands—the dwellers in mean streets, 
the excluded, the disinherited, and the hypersensitive — began 
reporting the aspects of American life most familiar to them. But 
worst of all, thinks Mr. Brooks, are Stein, Eliot, Pound, and their 
followers — rootless expatriates who have added much to the 
Jamesian vogue through their condemnation of our provinciality. 
Of Miss Stein the criticism is made that “in her theory of aesthet- 
ics, neither thought nor feeling matters. Nothing counts but the 
word-pattern, and the greatest thing in life is a nursery-jingle.” 

In his concluding comments Mr. Brooks writes: “The great 
cry of this age is that we should ‘face life’ ; but facing life means 
in many cases evading the most important elements of life. The 
world has seemed so difficult to writers, it has seemed so sinister 
and fearful, that to keep their personalities alive they have thrown 
the cargo over to save the ship. Their lives have been narrowed 
and desiccated, and they have remained emotionally shallow.” 


Finally, two provocative questions are set forth. Does the cynicism 
of modern writers really deny ideals? Is it not properly seen, 
rather, as a desperate affirmation of them? Viewing the modern 
mood as a sort of inverted idealism, Mr. Brooks feels that the 
“depth of despair of the present is the measure of its defeated 
expectation.” 
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